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Potes, 


THE CELTIC SUBSTRATUM OF ENGLAND, 
I. CELTIC SANCTUARIES OVERSHADOWED, 

It has been lately asked (6% S. vi. 269, 293) 
concerning two parishes in Herefordshire, St. 
Devereux and St. Weonards, whether the family 
name Devereux was derived from the first, and 
what was the origin of each of the two names of 
the places. These places are both in the territory 
which forms the deanery of Irchingfield or Archen- 
field, now in the county and diocese of Hereford, 
but formerly belonging to the see of Llandaff. It 
is a district on the western or Welsh shore of the 
Wye, at that part of the river which seems to have 
been accepted as a substitute for Offa’s Dyke, at 
the interval where it rendered the continuity of 
the dyke unnecessary. 

As to St. Devereux, it is very far more likely 
that the family name is derived from the place 
than the contrary, except that the present, appa- 
rently Norman, complection of the place-name may 
be a reflection back upon it of a Norman affecta- 
tion in the family name. The district of Archen- 
field, of which the ante-Saxon name was “ Erg- 
yng,” was one of the scenes of the most active of 
the missionary labours of St. Dyfrig—Dubricius, 
reputed first British Bishop of Llandaff; and the 
chapel of St. Devereux is one of at least four 


dedications in this limited district which still 

ve his name. One of them is Hentland, 
where he is said to have founded a famous college, 
another is Whitchurch, and Ballingham another ; 
all within about ten miles. St. Dyfrig was a 
contemporary of St. David, and one of the most 
conspicuous agents of the Davidian apostolate. St. 
David has also several dedications in Archenfield, 
one of them at Kilpeck, close to St. Devereux ; 
besides these, traces of David’s name, Dewi, 
remain in the secular names of several neighbour. 


ing parishes, where most likely his earlier dedica-. 


tion has been usurped by others, less national. 

The influence of the name of St. David, although 
very great in South Wales, has left no trace in 
the north. His dedications are, of course, very 
numerous in the south-western diocese which bears 
his name, and only less so in Llandaff, inclading 
the anciently subject deanery of Archenfield in 
Herefordshire; but his name is not found among 
those of either of the two northern dioceses of 
Bangor and St. Asaph. It extends, however, 
across the Severn sea, being several times found 
in Cornwall, Devon, and even Somerset. The 
less frequent dedications of St. Dyfrig have the 
same geographical limitation to South Wales and 
one in Somerset. In the legendary lives of 
Dyfrig he has, however, been said to have finally 
retired from his bishopric of Llandaff into the 
famous seclusion of Bardsey Island, off Carnar- 
vonshire ; but there is no other trace of his name 
in North Wales, and it may be worth looking into 
whether there has not been some textual con- 
fusion of “ Enlli,” the ancient name of the Car- 
narvonshire island, with “Echni,” now known 
as the “Flat Holm,” in his own diocese of 
Llandaff, which, although only ten miles south of 
his see, is almost as inaccessible a seclusion, and 
was often adopted as a Patmos—by St. Gildas, for 
example. It may be worth noting, too, that this 
island in the Severn estuary is as if a stepping- 
stone across the channel from his Silurian terri- 
tory to his only remaining dedication on the 
southern promontory, at Porlock, to which port 
he may have made missionary visite. The dedi- 
cations of those early times often indicate a spot 
frequented by a missionary in his preaching visits, 
afterwards commemorated by a cross and then a 
church, The dedications to St. Aldhelm at 
Bishopstrow=—tree, and other outskirts of his 
forest diocese of Sherborne or Selwood are such a 
case. Asa more famous example of this motive, 
the site of “ Augustine’s Oak” is believed to be 
now covered by a St. Augustine’s Church. The 
ancient names of the two islands will be seen to 
have some external, though not satisfactory, like- 
ness, and, so far as I see, can only be identified by 
that last subterfuge, an assumed early mistran- 
scription. 


Like St. Devereux, fhe name St, Weonard 
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repeats, disguised in an English orthography, the 
ba of its chapel or church. In the ‘ber Llan- 
davensis (pp. 262, 546) it appears as “ Llan sant 
Guainerth,” although in Pope Nicholas’s Tazation, 
A.D. 1291, it is “ Ecclia S’ci Wa ,” and in 
King Henry VIII's Valor it also appears as 
“Sanct’ Waynard.” The Welsh form enables us 
to identify Guainerth with another dedication, 
“Gwinnear,” among the crowd of Irish dedica- 
tions—so freely mixed with Damnonian, Armori- 
can, and Cambrian ones—in West Cornwall, 
which, more remote from English influence 
than that in Herefordshire, has not suffered 
o much change, but, like the Herefordshire 
one, continues to be the most common secu- 
lar name of the parish. The Cornish one 
does, however, appear in the Taxation of a.p. 
1291 as “ Wynyery,” and the place is now some- 
times written “ Winniar,” “ Wynnear,” &c. Arch- 
bishop Usher writes of this saint as “ Fingar sive 
Guigner,” one of the associates of St. ick 
(Primord., Dublin, 1639, pp. 851, 868, 1113). The 
equivalence of Irish f and Cambrian gw or w is 
well known, as may be seen in Prof. Rhys’s Sixth 
Lecture, or even in the talk of the Highlanders— 
“fite” for white, &c.—in Scott’s novels. There 
is a St. Gwineur at Llangeinor in Glamorgan, and 
zome others both under the sees of Llandaff and 
St. Davids, besides some others there which have 
probably been corrupted into similar names. Lobi- 
neau mentions several existing dedications of “ S. 
Guignier, autrement S. Fingar,” in Armorica. 
There is, indeed, one otherwise well-known 
name which may possibly be identified with Fingar 
or Guigner. This is St. Cyngar or Cungar, also 
a follower of Dubricius, usually noted with the 
alias or surname “ Docwin.” His name seems to 
have an equal etymological clajm with that of 
Guigner to identity with Fingar, and the topo- 
graphical distribution of the two sets of names is 
remarkably concurrent and of equal nautical 
access, although their legendary history is diver- 
gent. The name of Cyngar remains in Somerset 
in the name of Congres , and is the actual 
uring oO . One of each o 
these two is on what must have been the 
shores of the two adjoining estuaries of the Yeo 
and the Axe, which, now alluvial, flank the two 
sides of the western tail of Mendip. Harpsfield 
(p. 43), quoting Capgrave, also says that this 
“Ovngarvs, quem Docuinum appellant,” founded 
@ monas' on the opposite coast of Glamorgan, 
no doubt same as in the Gwentian Caradoc is 
reported (4.p. 987) as a choir with his name, 
ravaged by the Danes. This must have been the 
“Docunni” of the three great monasteries of 
Glamorgan—Llancarvan, Llanilltyd, and Docunni. 
There seems to be also a sre still called ‘* Nant 
y Cyngar” between CoWbridge and Lilancarvan 


(Cambr. Br. Saints, p. 380). Under his surname 
Docwin he may be repeated at the opposite port 
of Watchet, of which the parish is “St. Decu- 
man’s,” and here again he would be, in Somerset, 
a near neighbour of St. Dubricius at Porlock, 
His reputed festival is August 27, and Leland 
calls him St. Decun. He may, therefore, rather 
be “Deochain Aedh” of the Martyrology of 
Donegal, August 31. 

The name “St. Wi 
evidently an example of a Celtic name 
as an Anglo-Saxon one, and the transformation is 
so complete as to include that now scarce and 
almost obsolescent English peculiarity the diph- 
thong eo. The Celtic substance of the name re- 
mains, but concealed by a perfect English veneer ; 
and there can be little ‘loubt that the same perfect 
transformation exists in a very great number, per- 
haps the majority, of ancient English place-names 
over the whole of England, including that exten- 
sive area that has been usually given up without 
even a suspicion of this continuance. It may be 
worth while to refer again to the case (6S. vy. 
131) of “Caer Eurauc,” the Anglian mere trans- 
literation or imitation of which, “ Eoferwic,” re- 
sulted in an apparent original construction out of 
words of known meaning, which would have 
satisfied the ultimate cravings of etymology if the 
object obviously imitated passed out of know- 
ledge. “‘ Caer Eurauc” had, however, been already 
attested by the earlier ho of the Roman imi- 
tation “Eburacum.” In all the books that are 
nowadays received as decisive authorities for our 
earlier history, it is held to be a final proof that a 
place is of Anglo-Saxon origin that the name of it 
is “ English upon the face of it.” A distinguished 
and most valuable antiquary, Mr. G. T. Clark, not 
long since, speaking at Ewyas Harold, in Archen- 
field, declared that the whole of that district was 
English, and that the more ancient people and all 
that belonged to them had been completely swept 
away by the Saxon settlers, and in proof of this 
— the plain evidence of the name of Archen- 

eld and the other place-names in the neighbour- 
hood. But Ewyas itself is the name of a Celtic 
saint, Iwyus of Wilton in Archenfield, and we 
have seen above that “ Archenfield” or “ Irching- 
field” pre-existed as “ Ergyng,” and among other 
similar witnesses, Dyfrig, Guainerth, and David, 
remain there where were and still answer to 
their names. 

It will be remembered that there was a most 
intimate connexion, or rather an alliance, between 
the Davidian and Patrician apostolates. The re- 
sults of the Columban mission into North Britain 
have obtained a more conspicuous place in our 
history because of that mission’s collision with, and 
even its rivalry of, the Gregorian conversion. But 
the earlier southern incursions of the Patrician 
school, through the estuary of the Severn, were in a 


” at all events, is 
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darker and prescript age, and, having never in full 
array confronted the terbury inoculation, are 
scarcely remembered, though, judging from their 
footsteps, still discernible upon the material face 
of the land, they must have had a wide prevalence. 
The Fingar or Guigner above mentioned is re- 
corded among the numerous Irish missionaries, 
who, having Tanded at Hayle, have covered the 
western promontory of Cornwall with their names, 
still surviving in the dedications of churches. 
Others landed at Padstow and other ports of both 
sides of the Bristol Channel, and their names still 
remain among the dedications and in the names 
of places pretty thickly scattered along upon both 
the Cambrian and Damnonian seaboards, with a 
broad inland margin as they passed, and, as in our 
example of St. Weonards, between the Monnow 
and the Wye, up into the tributary rivers ; and 
we shall see that they may have even penetrated 
far inland from this centre of immigration. We 
are dealing with only one example of many such 
Irish names so deposited on these two shores, and 
the nautical habits which may account for them 
will not be wondered at when it is seen that St, 
Brandon, the example of whose Atlantic expedition 
is said to have inspired Columbus, has his name 
still fixed upon several of these spots. As to the 
nds of these persons, oy are embarrassed by 
ifficulties such as entangled chronology, several 
persons to one name, an uncertain, or at least not 
yet studied, system of orthographical change, and 
above all a complete superfusion of miraculous 
fable, which have repelled the siftings of scientific 
criticism through the evasion of contempt. Critics 
are more engaged with the wolf-sucklings of Italy. 
But whatever their legends may be, these localized 
names are facts actually present to us—may be 
seen, criticized, and realized; and it is believed 
that their relative places and groupings and topo- 
graphical associations present a more ancient text 
of much real history, written—outside parchment 
and paper, the fenced pasture of scholarship—upon 
the land itself and its margins. 

For another example, there has been much 
puzzle about the origin of the name Abingdon, 
anciently written “Abbendun,” or sometimes 
“Abbandun.” After all, the despised earliest 
written account, at the beginning of the Chronicle 
of Abingdon (Rolls ed., vol. i. p. 2), is probably the 
true one, that the name came along with “Abbenus 
ex Hibernia......veniens.” Abban has a day 
{March 16) in the Martyrology of Donegal. This 
is in perfect accordance with the well-known be- 
ginnings of other such institutions, not only in the 

imeval Christian settlements in Celtic times, 

t even in the Anglo-Saxon mission during its 
earlier period; they often arose out of the mere 
cell of an anchoret who had become locally famous 
for sanctity. But the presence of Abban at 

bingdon may also account for another difficult 


anomaly, In all South-Humbrian England only 
three dedications of “St. Ebb” are known—one in 
the city of Gloucester, on the Severn itself; one in 
Oxford; and the other at Shelswell, also in Oxford- 
shire, haunting the landing of Abban and his local 
settlement. These are not unlikely to have arisen 
from an erroneous assimilation of the name of the 
forgotten Celtic saint with that of the better known 
North Anglian. While writing I have met with 
the trace of a fourth memorial of the name, 
but without building or extant benefice, in this 
same district, being fourteen miles due south of 
Abingdon, near East Ilsley, Berks. In a paper 
by Mr. W. Money on some Roman remains (Brit. 
Arch. Assoc., vol. xxxvi. p. 28) he oo 
mentions a Roman road “ which crossed the broo 
at St. Abbes, near Eling, called by the country 
people ‘Tabs.’” This insulated cluster of four 
spots looks almost like a map of the circuit of 

reaching resorts of a recluse having Abingdon for 

is centre. If this should be accepted, the presence 
of Abban at Oxford will have precedence by two 
or three centuries of the much disputed advent of 
King Alfred; but those whose view is bounded by 
an “ English” horizon will, of course, fail to dis- 
cern it. 

In fact, such latent continuations of earlier 
originals are believed to be very frequent with 
the monastic foundations usually attributed to the 
munificence of the Anglo-Saxon kings and wealthy 
penitents. They are often merely aggrandizements 
of preceding sanctuaries ; or sometimes, so far as 
they are monastic, actually new institutions. But 
it appears to have been sometimes the policy of 
these later founders to adopt and absorb into these 
monuments of their own grandeur any local fame 
for sanctity already existing. Long accustomed 
offerings to the altars of local saints were worth 
retaining, or covenants of existing contracts re- 
quired to be fulfilled before named altars. Some 
therefore retain to this day their older Celtic dedi- 
cations, but joined with, and subordinate to, more 
Cathelic ones that have been prefixed to them. 
This was evidently the case with Tavistock, St. 
Mary and St. Rumon or Ruan. Milton Abbey, 
Dorset, has four dedications, St. Mary at the 
head, followed by three which are evidently of 
Celtic times. One of these is St. Samson, which 
is Damnonian, that is, provincial ; another, Bran- 
wallader, also Celtic, and unique and local. The 
old legend of the foundation accounts for the name 
of St. Samson by telling that a | Athelstan 
was prompted to found the monastery by a dream, 
in which the Cornish St. Samson ap d to 
him, but it betrays the secret that there was 
already a sanctuary by saying that the dream took 
place in a chapel thereby. This dream of founders 
was not an uncommon way of accounting for stra: 
national dedications, and William of Malmesbury’s 
story of King Alfred’s vision of St. Cuthbert at 
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Athelney has been quoted to account for that 
North Anglian dedication at Wells in Saxon 
Somerset, which I have elsewhere already more 
probably accounted for by external or political 
causes. 

But we have an undoubted and indisputable 
example of this process in the origin of such 

in the case of Malmesbury, and this also 
ustrates the penetration of the Patrician missions 
into the south of England. Being later, it was con- 
tingent with, and overlaps, received Anglo-Saxon 
history, and has actually merged into it. Maildulf, 
“ natione Scottus” (William of Malmesbury), the 
ceptor of St. Aldhelm, having settled upon the 
Boim which is formed by two arms of the Wilts 
and Gloucestershire Avon, in this same manner 
left to the place the name of Maildulf's-holm’s- 
bury=Malmesbury. Did this Scot or Hibernian 
reach Wiltshire by the Clyde or the Severn? St. 
Wilfrid also found already at Bosham, the germ 
of Chichester, “Scotus quidam, Dicvl nomine” 
(Beda in Harpsfield, p. 79). 

Tewkesbury is a probably similar case. The 
tradition, which passed early into writing, is that 
it began with “Theocus, an eminent hermit.” 
When I for-serly hinted an assumption that the 
inflaence ~f the Patrician mission had spread far 
inland tarough the higher part of the Severn 
estuary, the case of Tewkesbury and Theocus was 
kindly suggested to me, as an additional contribu- 
tory example, by a learned Irish hagiologist, the 
Rev. J. F. Shearman,* proposing the name of St. 
Toit of Inis-Téite, commemorated September 7 in 
the Martyrology of Donegal. But the change of 
the ¢ of the Irish name into c or k on passing into 
the English form, if unsupported by an authentic 
example, appeared to be too arbitrary a concession 
of what is so considerable a constituent of so short 
a name; and I withheld my acceptance of this 
candidate for the credit of having been the nomi- 
nator of Tewkesbury. I have, however, just met 
with what must be a very early example of the 
English town-name in which the ¢ does appear. 
It is in an Anglo-Saxon catalogue of monasteries 
in England, claimed by one Cynelme to have been 
founded by his “ foremost fathers,” and inscribed 
on a brass plate on the south side of Leominster 
Church. This plate is said to have been found 
and copied by John Hackluyte in 1592, and is 
printed at the end of the last edition of Weever’s 
Funeral Monuments (1767, 4to., p. 584). In this 
the name appears as “ Deotirbynz,” which may be 
taken as perhaps the earliest example after it 
had stepped out of its native Hibernian into its 
English usage. In one MS. of William of Malmes- 


* Mr. Shearman is the author of Loca Patriciana 
{reel 8vo., Dublin, 1879), a learned and exhaustive 
uiry into the Irish topography (chiefly in Leinster), 
ogy, and home status of St. Patrick and his numer- 

ous disciples, 


bury his fanciful etymology has the form “Theo- 
tesberia” (@. Pont., Rolls edition, p. 295). 

But the continuance of Glastonbury through 
British into Saxon times is more than a matter of 
mere tradition or of inference from names. It 
had become so interwoven with the general his- 
tory of the times, that, although a strong disposi- 
tion to oust it has been manifest in the “ English 
school ” of historians, it is so far allowed to stand 
that theoretical frontiers are compelled to respect 
it. The late most ingenious and learned Dr. 
Guest, for example, extends the Gloucestershire 
conquest of Ceawlin (4.p. 577) over a large por- 
tion of Somersetshire, not indicated by the records, 
and neither at all likely from them nor from the 
natural frontiers. He does not scruple to appro- 
priate, without even a conflict, the entire Mendip 
mountain range, but is brought to a stop at the 
small river Axe, because Glastonbury, with its 
strong continuous history, stood on the other bank. 
But the name of Glastonbury brings us into 
contact with another question, the determination 
of which will contribute an additional train of 
evidence of a Celtic substratum. 

Tuomas 

Bristol. 


(To be continued.) 


REMARKS ON PROF, SKEAT'S NOTES ON 
“PIERS THE PLOWMAN,” 


Many of your readers must have read Prof. 
Skeat’s Notes to the A B and C texts of Piers the 
Plowman issued by the Early English Text Society 
(No. 67). No one can go through those pages 
carefully without gaining store of new facts 
and fresh illustrations of things he knew before, 
I have had occasion to do so once again during the 
last few days, and some trivial matters, have oc- 
curred to me of which it may be well to make 
mre There is good f th 

168. a account of the practice 
of giving horses bread. to eat. Horsebread, we are 
told, is still used on the Continent. When it went 
out of fashion in England I do not know. It must 
have been in use in 1719, for in a curious little 
book, called “ The School of Recreation; or, a Guide 
to the Most Ingenious Exercises, by R. H., London, 
Printed for A, Bettesworth at the Red Lyon in 
Pater-noster-row, 1719,” we have the following 
directions for making it :— 

“The best Food for your Racer is good, sweet, well 
dry’d sunned and beaten Oats: or else Bread made of 
one Beans, and two parts Wheat, i. ¢. two Bushels 
of Wheat to one of Beans, ground together; Boult 
through a fine Range half a Bushel of fine Meal, and 
bake that into two or three Loaves by it self, and with 
water and good store of Barm, knead up, and bake the 
rest in great Loaves, having sifted it through a Meal- 
sieve (But to your finer you would do well to put the 
Whites of Twenty or thirt , and with the Barm a 


little Ale, "tis no matter bow little Water). With the 
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Coarser feed him on his Resting Days, on his Labouring 
days with the finer.”—P. 27. 

In the household accounts of the Lestranges of 
Hunstanton about the year 1525 there is an entry 
“Paid for horsbredde iij*” (Archeologia, xxv. 
465). It is also mentioned in the Household 
Books of Lord William Howard, p. 196, which 
were edited in 1878 by my friend Canon Ornsby 
for the Surtees Society. In a note the editor 
directs attention to the fact that, according to 
Halliwell’s Dictionary, it was “anciently a common 

hrase to say that a diminutive person was no 

igher than three horse loaves.” 

290. “ Naked as a needle.” A parallel to this 
proverbial expression—if, indeed, it be not a con- 
scious adaptation—occurs in The Age: a Colloquial 
Satire, by Philip James Bailey:— 

“ As life-school models, philosophic misses, 
Superior to their sex's prejudices, 
Nude as a needle, attitudinise, 
So these for our behoof will agonise ; 
Yea, like a zoophyte, turn inside out 
Their very hearts, to illustrate a doubt.”—P. 75, 

324. The Seven Sleepers. It is much to be 
wished that some one with the needful attain- 
ments would give us a history of this beautiful 
legend. It is certainly earlier than the time of 
Mohammed, for there is a very good version of it 
in the eighteenth swra of the Koran, where we are 
told that “at the threshold [of the cave] lay their 
dog with paws outstretched” (Rodwell’s trans., 
second edit., p. 183). This dog, whose name was 

Katmir, is one of the animals that the Moham- 

medans believe will live for ever in Paradise, 

397. Organs. A late instance of the use of this 

_— occurs in a song printed in Percy’s Reliques, 

ourth edit., vol. ii. p. 342, entitled “The Sale of 

Rebellious Household-Stuff.” It was evidently 

composed about the time of the restoration of 

Charles IT. :— 

“ Here ’s a pair of bellows and tongs, 
And for a small matter I'll sell ye ‘um; 
They are made of the presbyters lungs 
To blow up the coals of rebellion. 
Says old Simon, &c, 
*T had thought to have given them once 
To some black-smith for his forge; 
But now I have considered on’t 
They are consecrate to the church ; 
So I'll give them unto some quire. 
They will make the big organs roar, 
And the little pipes to squeeke higher 
Than ever they could before.” 

" In the Rump Songs, first edit., pt. i. p. 129, is a 
m “Toa fair Lady weeping for her Husband 
mmitted to Prison by the Parliament, 1643,” in 

which occurs the following :— 

Nay more, the fair Delinquent hath 
A pair of Organs in her throat, 

Which when she doth inspire with breath, 
She can command in every noat, 
More then both our Houses Vote: . 

Her very Hair, put in array 

Can fetter our Militia,” 


It would seem from these quotations that organs, 
not organ, was the accepted form as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


EXTINCT PEERAGES [1838-1882]. 
(Concluded from p. 245.) 
[The letters ¢, d, and a against each name of title 
signify whether such title has become extinct, dormant, 
or fallen into abeyance. } 
Name of Title. DateofCreation. Name of last Holder. 


1863. 
¢ *Wensleydale of 
Wensleydale, B. 1855, U.K. James Parke, first B. 
¢ Wensleydale of 


Walton, B. .. ” ” 
e Brougham and 
Vaux, B. .. 1830,U.K. Henry Brougham, first B. 


e Dunfermline, B. 1839, U.K. Ra!ph Abercrombie, second 


e Cranworth, B... 1850, U.K, Robt. Monsey Rolfe, first 
e Hastings, M. .. 1816, U.K. Henry Weysford Chas. Plan- 
tagenet Rawdon-Hastings, 


fourth M. 
Loudoun, V. .. se 
Rawdon, E. .. ” ” 
Moira, E... .. 1762,f. .. 
e Rawdon, B. .. 17501. .. 
e Rawdon, B. .. 1783, G.B. ae 


@ Grey de Ruthyn 
B 1324,E. . 


¢ Hamilton of 1831, U.K. Robert Montgomery, eighth 
Wishaw, B. .. Baron -\ and Sten- 
ton, first B. 


1869. 
e Strangford, V... 1623, 1. .. Percy Eilen Fred. Wm. Syd- 
ney Smythe, eighth V. 
e Penshurst, B. .. 1825, U.K. om 
e Broughton, B... 1851, U.K. John Cam Hobhotse, first B. 
e Tauntoo, B, .. 1359, U.K. Henry Labouchere, first B. 
e Kingston, B. .. 1821, U.K. James, filth Earl of Kings 
. ton, third B. 

d@ Cranstoun, B... 1600,S8. .. Charles Fredk. Cranstoun, 

eleventh B. 
1870. 
e Wenman, B. 1834, U.K. Wykeham, 


first B. 
d Somerville, B... 1430,8. .. Aubrey John Somerville, 
nineteenth B. 

e Westmeath, M. 1822,1. .. George Thos. John, eighth 
Earlof Westmeath, first M. 

e Ellenborough,E. 1844, U.K. Edward, second Haron Ellea- 

borough, first E. 
e Southam, V. .. 


1872. 
a Audley, B. 1913, E... George Edward Thicknesse 
a Touchet, twentieth B. 


e Dalling and Bul- 1871, U.K. Earle Bulwer, 
t 


wer, .. rst B. 
e Beaconsfield, V. 1868, U.K. Mary Ann, wife of Rt Hon. 
Benj. Disraeli, first V. 


e Ossington, V. .. 1872, U.K. Jno. Evelyn Denison, first V. 
e Marjoribanks, B. 1873, U.K. David Robertson, first B. 
e Inverness, D. .. 1840,U.K. Cecilia Letitia Underwood, 


first D. 
John Hobsrt Caradoc, se- 


e Howden, B. .. 
cond B. 


e Howden, B. 1831, U.K. ° 
1874. 
e Blayney, B. .. 1621,1. .. Cadwallader Davis Blayney, 
twelfth B. 


e Stuart de Decies, 
B. .. .. .. 18%9,U.K. Henry Villiers-Stuart, frst B. 


* Life peerage. 
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Name of Title. Date of Creation. Name of last Holder. 


1874. 
¢ Colonsay, B. .. 1807, U.K. Duncw McNeill, first B. 
¢ Panmure, B. .. 1331, U.K. Fox, eleventh Earl of Dal- 
housie, second B. 
1875 


e Charleville, KE... 1£06,1. .. Alfred Bury, fifth E. 

e Charleville, V... 1800, 3. .. 

Tullamore, B. .. 1797, 1. .. 

e Duffus, B... .. 1650,8. .. George Sutherland-Dunbar, 
seventh B. 

¢ Fitzwalter, B. .. 1863, U.K. Brook Wm. Bridges, first B. 

¢ Aldborough, E. 1777, 1. .. Benjamin U'Neale Stratford, 
sixth E. 

Amiens, V.  .. 

¢ Aldborough, V. 1770, 1. .. 

Baltinglas, oo .. 


1876. 
1870, U.K. John Young, first B. 


Lisgar, B. .. 
1877. 

¢ Ongley, B... .. 1776,1. .. Rt. Henley-Ongley, third B. 
1878. 

¢ Rossie, B. .. 1831, U.K, George William Fox, ninth 


Baron Kinnaird, first B 
1879. 
dTrimleston, B... 1461, 1. .. Thomas Barnewall,  six- 
teenth B. 
¢ Bloomfield, B... 1825.1. .. John Arthur Douglas Bloom- 


fleid, second 
¢ Bloomfield, B... 1871, U.K. 
e “Gordon, 1376, U.K, Edward Strathearn Gordon. 
1880. 
e Rivers, B... .. 1802,U.K. Horace Pitt Rivers, sixth B. 
¢ Lanerton, B. .. 1574, U.K. Edward Granville George 


Howard, first B. 
@ Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, V. .. 1852, U.K, Stratford Canning, first V. 
1831. 


¢ Hanmer, B. .. 1872, U.K. John Hanmer, first B. 
e¢ Beaconsfield, EK. 1876, U.K. Benjamin Disraeli, first E. 


¢ Hughenden, V. oe ” 
¢ Hatherley, 1306,'U.K. Wm. Page Wood, first B. 
e Airey, B. .. .. 1876, U.K. Richard Airey, first B. 


1882, 
Netterville, V... 1622,1. .. Arthur Jameg Netterville, 
eighth V. 


G. F. R. B. 


I notice the following slight inaccuracies in these 
lists : (1) The barony of Aston of Forfar is sup- 
posed to be dormant, and not extinct ; (2) The 
— by whose death in 1857 the barony of Fife 

e extinct, was fourth Earl Fife, and not 
Earl of Fife. Siema. 


Cotours 1x tHe Anmy.—Now that the ques- 
tion of altering the chief colour in the army is 
being discussed, I see in some daily paper a sen- 
tence from a letter of Oliver Cromwell's quoted, 
to the effect that he gave a preference to the 
“ russet coated soldier.” The passage was quoted 
as though he gave the preference to the soldier 
because of the colour of his dress, and that this is 
the impression given to others appears by the 
fact that no one has suggésted, what I think is 
the case, that Cromwell used the term as a general 
one, for any soldier, as the army at that time was 
py | dressed in buff (leather) coats, with a scarf 
of a distinguishing colour across the shoulder. 

It may be now an interesting question to see 


* Life peerage. 


what regiments at the time of the Civil Wars 
were dressed in colours. I believe it will be found 
that any regiment of one colour was raised and 
clothed at the expense of the colonel ; and uni- 
form, though mentioned, existed only on paper as 
a rule, Of the coloured regiments I can only 
recollect the following mentioned :—The “ Green- 
coats,” commanded by John Hampden; the 
“ Whitecoats,” a regiment of Northumbrian men, 
commanded by the Marquis of Newcastle, also 
called “ Newcastle’s Lambs,” from their bravery 
and the colour of their coats ; and the “ Yellow” 
regiment of London Trained Bands, the origin 
of the “Buffs.” I think there was also a 
“Green ” regiment of Tower Hamlets or Lon- 
don Trained Bands, but of this I am not 
sure. Sir Thomas Byron commanded the “Blacks,” 
There were one regiment of purple, one of grey, 
and two of red, one for the king, one for the Par- 
liament. No doubt others, better informed on 
this subject than I am, can give us particulars of 
other coloured regiments of this period, to complete 
the list. Whatever may be the result of the pre- 
sent discussion, it will be seen that I, at any rate, 
shall not desert my colours. B, F. Scarverr. 


Catsrpaw.—The English dictionaries which I 
happen to have only mention the story of the 
monkey, the cat, and the chestnuts, but do not 
identify it with any particular instance, which is 
an omission on their part. Nich. Caussin, in his 
Polyhistor Symbolicus, referring to Maiol., Colloq.7, 
a work which I have not, observes :— 


“Alebatur in aula Julii II. simia, que castaneas 
prunis cineribus obtectas arrepto felis, que tum forte 
aderat, pede extraxit et potita est.”’—Lib. vii, c. 98, 
p- 476, Paris, 1647. 

Drexelius gives a longer and more graphic de- 
scription. He introduces a guest at an imaginary 
literary feast, who observes :— 

“ Audio viro primario simium fuisse, qui, quod do- 
mesticus esset juxta ac graciosus, per awdes libere} dis- 
currebat, Quadam vero die, dum ante culinam excubat 
stomacho suo militaturus, cocus quidem eas excubias 
observavit, sed dissimulavit observasse, nec pro more 
quidquam dedit in stipendium. Enimvero ubi miles videt 
se spe sua frustratum, mox in culinam, et simul, abeunte 
coco, in focum, Accidit autem ut eo tempore prunis 
castanez: torrerentur, quarum odor, qui vix jejunum 
exploratorem advertisset, simium accivit : ascendit ergo 
focum, vidit arridentes sibi castaneas...... tollere conatur, 
sed infelici successu, quippe qui et ipse ardoris impatiens 
adustos digitos retraxerit. Dum vero consilii anceps 
heret, felem conspicit musculis insidiantem, er 
mox invadit, et quantum quantum renitentem, et sibi- 
lanti ore fulminantem ad vicariam operam cogit ; pro- 
ducit, inquam, suisque manibus felis pedem apprehendit, 
et sic eo ministro castaneam unam post alteram e prunis 
extrahit. At felis tam barbare servitutis impatiens 
horrende in lupum ululavit, illisque insolitis lamentis 
auxiliarem coci opem sibi accersivit.”—Aurifodina, 
pars iii. cap. ii. p. 205, Antv., 1641. 

Julius II, was Pope a.p. 1503-13, What is the 
earliest use of the phrase “to make a catspaw of 
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any one,” or of the term “catspaw”? It is not in 
Johnson, 1785. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tae Acre a Livgat Measvre.—I thought 
this secondary meaning of the word was quite 
obsolete until I saw it used in this sense by a 
graphic writer in the Standard of the 23rd ult., in 
an article entitled “On the Downs,” when de- 
scribing a ray of sunlight through a rift in the 
clouds lighting up, as it moved along, “an acre 
wide upon the sward.” Possibly the writer had 
in his mind merely the width of a square acre. 

The dictionaries of the last century, such as 
Bailey’s, do not give this meaning, though it was 
commonly used in the Middle Ages for the length 
of four rods, poles, or perches, the measurement of 
the more constant side, or rather width, of the 
normal areal acre (see 6" §. vi. 230). My first 
acquaintance with the use of the word in this 
sense, I remember, was in Stow’s Survey of London 
(Thoms’s capital popular edition, p. 119), where a 
pipe or “ water-course” of lead to the Grey Friars 
is mentioned as “containing by estimation in 
length eighteen acres.” A. 8. Ettis, 

Westminster. 


Erirarn.—The following is from St. Clement’s 
churchyard, Truro. It is on a slate slab, now 
fastened on the outside of the church wall, but 
from the inscription which runs round the out- 
side, so that some of it is now upside down, it is 
clear that originally it lay flat :— 

“Here lyes the body of William the son of James 
Hawkey of this parish who was buried the first of 
January 1705. Here lyeth also the bodyes of his Grand- 
father and Grandmother, and his mother, two sisters 
and one brother. 

“‘ Loe here we may behold how frail is man, 

Whose longest life on earth is but a —_ 
But here lies wone [sic] died in his blooming youth, 
Whose whole delight was in God’s holy truth, 
He lived so well beloved that we did fear 
His time was very short to tarry here. 
Grim death did envy thus our happiness, 
And snatcht him from us. O who can express 
His fervent zeal to God, and his blest wo 
And lJawes he did within his heart record, 
That soe he might be found prepared to die, 
To leave mortal for immortality. 
Let ’s drop a teare upon his tomb, that we 
May think in a short time to follow he [sic]. 
*Tis but a short divorce, and we shall meet 
In heaven again with our Redeemer sweet, 
There for to dwell with Saints and Angels deare, 
Soe let us bid farewell to all things here. 
His father greives and mournes, but ’tis in vaine, 
He’s dead, teares can’t recall him back again.” 
C. F. 8S. Warnes, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Texet; or, THE DownraL oF 
Treranny,......by Laophilus Misotyrannus,” is the 
title of an anonymous quarto tract of eighty-two 
pages, “printed in the year 1663.” In a copy of 
this tract now before me, in a contemporary hand, 


under the author's name has been written, “Or 
Roger Jones, a quondam plotter, now a new 
Courtier (conscience blotter)”; and after the 
words “printed in the year 1663,” with no 
printer’s name, has been written “ by one Twin 
y® suffering printer.” J. P. 


Maszstic.—I do not know whether it has been 
observed that this word is an incorrect form, and 
ought to be majestatic, to match ecstatic, dramatic, 
lunatic, phlegmatic, &c. Majestatic is used by 
Pocock (in Richardson) and repeatedly by Bp. 
Ken, ¢.9.:— 

“T’ll to my cell retire, 
In silence God admire, 
Who, vilest sinners to redeem, 
Thus veiled His Majestatic beam.” 
Christian Year, “ Christmas Day.” 
A, Suyrae Pater. 
Leacroft, Staines, 


Poncu.— 

“A ‘Punch,’ organized by the Communists who were 
roscribed in 1871, was held last evening in the Rue du 
emple, and was attended by about 250 persons...... The 

evening terminated by the revolutionary baptism of a 
newly-born child, to whom the name of Inares was 
given.” —Times, March 20 (Paris correspondent). 
I wonder if this curious term for a social gathering 
is derived from punch, the beve' (in Hindi 
mch, five), or from Punch, the hump-backed 
ero of the puppet-show (Italian pulcinello, a 
xford. 


Forcotren Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Grosart, Brooklyn House, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
will be grateful for any biographical information 
on the following names that occur in a MS. of 
1625, viz.: (1) Sir Thomas Love, Knt.; (2) Sir 
Henry Bruce, Knt.; (3) Sir John Wattes, Knt.; 
(4) Francis Carewe, “‘a gentleman of the Prince’s 
chamber”; (5) Sir Beverley Newcomb, Knt.; (6) 
Sir John Chudley or Chidley, Knt.; (7) Sir 
Michael Sayer, Knt.; (8) Mr. Wriotesley (died 
Nov. 19, 1625). The whole of these served in the 
English navy. Many names of (then) captains of 
ships in the navy seem to be now hopelessly for- 
gotten, Can any reader of “N. & 6.” give any 
sources likely to aid in recovering more or fewer 
of the “brave fellows” who stoutly served their 
country and got no fame or reward ? 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Pepicree or tHe Lorps Wettes or Lin- 
COLNSHIRE.—I wish that one of your readers who 
is happy enough to be able to visit the Record 
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Office would help me to clear up the pedigree of 
the baronial family of Welles of Lincolnshire by 
looking at the Inq. p.m. of Isabel, widow of 
Robert de Welles, who died in 8 Edward IL, 
when Robert, Lord Welles, son and heir of Adam, 
Lord Welles, deceased, and then aged nineteen, 
was found to be heir of the lands in Lincolnshire 
which Isabel held in dower. I should be glad to 
know, what I cannot find in Dugdale, viz., how 
Robert the heir was related to the husband of 
Isabel, and to what family Isabel belonged. 
Dugdale’s account of the family of Welles is un- 
satisfactory from beginning to end. He knew 
nothing about the ancestors of William de Welles, 
who obtained a royal grant of a market at Alford 
in 1283, and he ignores altogether Sir William de 
Welles, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a younger 
brother of Leo, Lord Welles, who was slain at 
Towton Field in 1461. Dugdale’s account, too, 
of the succession in the peerage is open to grave 
doubts, for it would seem that Adam II. was 
succeeded by three Johns successively, and Dug- 
dale mentions only two. John II. was eleven 
years old in 1361, when his father, John L, died, 
and John II. was in 1366 the husband of Cecily, 
whose maiden name I should be glad to learn. 
Eleanor, widow of John, Lord Welles, and 
daughter of John, Lord Mowbray, who was in 
1432 the wife of Godfrey Hilton, is said to have 
been the second wife of John IL. and the mother 
of John III, But it is stated in the Inquest 
of Maud, Lady Welles, who died in 1399, that 
her heir was her son John, who was then 
aged seven, which suggests a different parentage 
for John ILf. John III. seems to have married 
Margery, daughter of Thomas, Lord de Ros, 
who survived him, and died April 8, 1426; 
but the story of these barons and their wives is 
so confused in all the received accounts that some 
competent antiquary would do good service if he 
would look at the different Inquests and ascertain 
the truth. Tewars, 


Hvuovenor Rervcee or Monrotiev. 
—Louis de Montolieu de Saint Hippolite, elder 
brother to David, who founded the English branch 
of this family, died at Berlin (it is not recorded in 
what year), in the enjoyment of a pension from 
the three powers he had served—England, Prussia, 
and Sardinia. By his marriage in 1696 with 
Susanne de Pelissier he had, with two daughters, 
Susanne and Marie, two sons, Alexander, who in 
1709 received a commission in the regiment of the 
hereditary Prince of Cassel, and Frederic Charles, 
who was in 1713 a lieutenant in the regiment of 
Rehbinder in the Sicilian service. From Erman 
and Reclam’s Mémoires pour Servir 4 l’ Histoire 
des Réfugiis Francois dans les Etats du Roi, 
Berlin, 1799, it appears that one of these brothers, 
presumably Alexander, became tutor to the eldest 


son of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and that he 
ended his days in Switzerland, enjoying a pension 
from his quondam pupil, and leaving a son, who 
was somewhile colonel and aide-de-camp to the 
said duke, but in later life, although remaining a 
Protestant, re-established himself in France; and 
that the two sisters became the wives of Prussian 
officers of Refugee extraction, Lieut.-Col. le 
Chenevix de Béville and Lieut.-General de For- 
cade. Col. de Béville, who is said to have 
come from a common stock with the Chenevixes 
of Ireland, was father, presumably by this marriage, 
of General de Béville, the Prussian Governor of 
Neuchatel ; and within the last century the De 
Bévilles had intermmrried with the noble Prussian 
families of Dressler, Lattorf, and Voss. Similarly 
the Forcades had allied themselves with Aschers- 
leben, Eberhardt, Eichstadt, Honstedt, Koschen- 
bahr, Prittwitz, and Woldeck. More exact and 
fuller information, extending to M. de Saint Hip- 
polite’s later descendants, would be greatly wel- 
comed. H. W. 
New University Club. 


Otv Mortrar.—The churchwardens 
of St. Martin’s, Leicester, having determined in 
1606 to point the steeple, purchased the following 
with which to make the mortar or cement :-— 

Item payd for one loade of lyme, vj* viij*. 

Item payde to John Hurris for one loade of sande, xvj*. 

Item for Egges, iiij* vij*. 

Item for iij" of allome, x*. 

Item for j strike of peeces, ix". 

Item payde for iiij" of Rosen, vij*. 

Item for woode to seeth the peeces, iiij*, 

Item payde more for egges, iiij*. 

Item payde for three strikes of mault, vj*. 

Ite: for thre strikes of Smythie Coine, iij*. 

From a similar set of entries made in 1609 we 
learn the “peeces” mentioned above were “ glover’s 
peeces ”; and from another set under the date of 
1630 we obtain the fuller description : “ Paid for 
Calfes Leather peeces to make the size w*, ij* x4.” 
Were these “ peeces” the feet and the rough pieces 
cut off the skin by the tanner? And what is in- 
tended by “Smythie Coine,” spelt “Smithie Coine” 
in 1609, and “Smethycoin” in 1630? My extracts 
are from the original manuscript accounts. 


‘nomas Norrta. 
Llanfairfechan. 


Cuartes Whirenzap.—Can any of your 
readers give me information touching the life of 
this remarkable writer? Mr. Hall Caine’s Sonnets 
of Three Centuries classes him with writers born 
1809-11, and Dr. Brair (“N. & Q.,,” 3S. xii. 
99), writing from Melbourne in 1867, says, “ Mr. 
Whitehead ended his days not happily in this 
city.” Allibone furnishes the following biblio- 

phy: 1. The Solitary, 1851; 2. Lives of Eng- 
ish Highwaymen, 1834; 3. Victoria Victria, 
1838 ; 4. Richard Savage, 1842 ; 5. Earl of Essex, 
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1843 ; 6. Smiles and Tears, 1847 ; 7. Memoir of 
Joseph Grimaldi, 1860 ; 8. Cottages of Labourers, 
1861. In addition to the above, however, he 
wrote The History of Sir Walter Raleigh and The 
Spanish Marriage (published in the Victoria 
Magazine) as well as The Cavalier (a play), 
and various miscellaneous poems. Whitehead is 
not mentioned in any dictionary of biography 
except Allibone’s that I have been able to consult. 
He was a man of very conspicuous genius. North 
{Noctes Ambros., Blackwood, xxxv. 860) speaks 
of his poetry as “ full of fine thoughts and feelings,” 
and Mr. Hall Caine says, in answer to an inquiry, 
that the late Dante Rossetti was a great admirer 
of the remarkable romance Richard Savage. I 
shall feel grateful for any information whatever 
concerning the life of Whitehead. 
H. T. Mackenzie Betw. 
Springcroft, Aigburth, Liverpool. 


Joannes DE Temporisus.—“ That is to say: 
John of the Times, who was so called for the 
sundry times or ages he lived, was shield-knave 
to the Emperor Charles the Great, by whom he 
was knighted.” He is said to have been born in 
Germany, lived till the ninth year of the reign of 
Conrad, and died at the age of 361 years. I take 
it for granted, in spite of patriarchal precedents, 
that the whole thing is a myth, but should be glad 
to find any further references, other than those 
given in a book published in the reign of James I. 

Ricnarp Epccumse,. 


Caurcn.—The committee for the pre- 
servation of St. Leonard’s Church, Bengeo, are 
anxious to inspect any plans, prints, paintings, or 
sketches of the above-named Norman building. 
Should any of your correspondents either possess 
or know of the existence of any such plans, &c., 
might I request them to communicate with me as 
soon as possible? Any information respecting the 
church will be acceptable. Gerarp GossELIy. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


Lone-zarep Caristopner.—A correspondent 
of the March number of the Ecclesiastical Gazette 
uses “a long-eared Christopher” as a peri- 
phrasis for an ass. Is this anywhere in use, or 
is it a private invention? I do not remember 
to have met it in any of the dialects. There is, 
of course, a flippant allusion to the original mean- 
ing of Christopher. A. Suyrrae Parmer. 

roft, Staines. 


Earcpom or Gorpon Famity.— 
“Sir R. Gordon of Gordonstown, son of the Earl 
of Sutherland in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, was of royal descent.” What was the 
connexion between him and the royal family ? 


MEIssonIER’s Une Lecture cnez Diperor.” 
—Will any one help me to find the names of the 


littératewrs, savants, &c., gathered round the reader 
in Meissonier’s picture, after which an etching was 
published in L’ Art a few years ago? 

Avert F, Srevexine. 


“Notice sur wImpr. p’Orancr, Martiat 
Mituer.”—This work is referred to in Brunet, 
supplement, tome ii. p. 267. Can any of your 
readers give me any information regarding date of 
publication and price; also publisher’s name, or 
most likely mode of obtaining it? I have tried one 
of the largest Continental booksellers in vain. 

J. P. Epwonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Famity,— In Barke’s Landed 
Gentry, published in 1871, p. 578, mention is 
made of “ Thomas Walthall, Esq., descended from 
the Walthalls of Walthal, co. Westmoreland, 
living temp. Henry VII.,” &. I should be glad 
to know whether any of the earlier county his- 
tories of Westmoreland contain any reference to 
the Walthall family. SuBsCRIBER, 


C. Besttanp, Parnter.—In looking over a 
collection of pictures a few weeks since, I came 
upon a small oil painting signed “C. Bestland, 
1824,” and on the back of the canvas again 
signed “C. Bestland, 1824, West End, Hamp- 
stead.” The canvas is about 14 in. by 10 in, 
the subject, “Francis I. at the death-bed of 
Leonardo da Vinci”; it comprises a numerous group 
of figures, and is finished with extreme care ; the 
colour is really fine, the composition excellent, the 
whole in good keeping, and a little picture to 
value for its qualities. The painter was surely a 
professional artist, and his talents, I should think, 
must have had some public recognition; but I 
cannot find him mentioned in Redgrave’s or any 
similar book. Can any one give an account of 
him ? Ww. 


Pitcno.— Speeches at pitchos, or public meet- 
ings, popular ballads, national laws, religious 
oracles, exercise, though to a smaller extent, the 
same influence (as a written or classical literature)” 
(Max Miiller, Lect. Sc. Lang., i. 62). I suppose 
pitcho is the name of some social gathering. 
Query, to what language does it belong ? 

Frasco.—How is it that this word, which in 
Italian is identical with our flask, has the mean- 
ing in French and English parlance of a ridiculous 
failure ? A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Rosert Gipgon.—Can any of your readers give 
me information as to the ancestry of Robert 
Gideon, who lived on his property, called Anter- 
tavis, near Falmouth, Cornwall? Robert Gideon’s 
will was proved in 1724; his wjfe’s name was 
Margaret, and he had a son Slomon and a 
daughter Mary. C. A. H, 
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“Tuk DEVILL IN A RED Capps.” —A manu- 
script of the seventeenth century, now before me, 
speaking of the proceedings in the i's it of an 

x clergyman, says that he “tells fond tales 
there of the devill in a red cappe,” &c. What is 
the tale of the devil in a red cap ? 

B. BeepHaM. 

Ashfield House, Kimbolton. 


Sr. Armyt orn Armitta.—I forgot to add a 
postscript to my note, ante, p. 261; may I now 
put it as a query? Can any one kindly give me 
some information about St. Armyl or Armilla ? 
or is there a record or trace anywhere of a shrine 
which would explain the difficulty about “our 
Lady [of] Holmadon ” ? . MasKELL. 


Replies. 


THE RUTHVEN PEBRAGE. 
(6™ S. vii. 87, 109, 153, 168, 198, 229.) 

I regret that I find myself compelled to prove 

my case twice over, but the Parthian arrows of 
my anonymous critic must not be suffered to mis- 
lead the unwary. Let me first, however, dispose 
of S1ema, who, s ing of the “coronation sum- 
mons,” suggests, with delightful naiveté, that it 
evidences 
“a very marked intention on the part of the Court of 
St. James to continue (sic) the title to heirs general 
eccete to make such reparation to the younger branch as 
lay in their power.” 
Putting aside the fact that the party so summoned 
in 1714 was not the “ heir general ” at all, we must 
remember that, even if she had been, she either was 
entitled to the dignity or she was not. In neither 
ease could it lie in any way ad arbitrium Corona. 
If the Crown had intervened, as Sicma suggests, 
to “continue the title to heirs general,” this 
would have been equivalent to a recognition that 
the original title was extinct, and, consequently, to 
the creation by this summons of a fresh dignity 
in its place. Thus Sioma falls into the very 
heresy of which Mr. Foster is (falsely) accused ! 

Turning now to T. T., he does not, I find, 
attempt to rebut my elaborate exposé of his case, 
but contents himself with the mere assertion that 
I throw no “new + ¥* on the question. He 
has been shown by G. E. OC. (ante, p. 153) that 
“the Ruthven succession...... has not been fully 
mastered by him”; yet he blandly ignores that 
his statements of fact have been there proved in- 
accurate. His previous evidence has been dis- 
ge of by me, and he has no more forthcoming. 

e dares not even repeat his confident assertion 
that the entail of the Ruthven estates “evidently” 
conveyed the honours. Lastly, he still (like Sir 
Bernard Burke and the other champions of his 
cause) has not even elected which of the two 


rival h eses he shall adopt, viz., a limita- 
tion to heirs of line or a limitation to heirs 
of tailzie, but prefers to use them both in turn 
as suits his purpose for the moment. Now this 
point is a vital one. In the Journal of Juris- 
¢ for March there is a long and rambling 
attack on Mr. Foster, which, though by an anony- 
mous writer, repeats the words and betrays the 
hands of that par nobile fratrum, Ienoramus and 
T. T. We there find the same easy-going uncer- 
tainty as to the limitation of the patent :— 
. “ Was it simply limited to heirs of line,* or did it con- 
tain, like a | many other Scottish patents about its 
date, a power to the patentee, perhaps to his son also, to 
select an heir; or was there an express limitation to the 
heir or class of heirs on whom Lord Ruthven should 
entail his estates?{ Be that as it may,§ David, Lord 
Ruthven, and his sisters acted as if the patent had con- 
tained some provision [which ?] such as we have sug- 
gested.|| Lord Ruthven entailed his estates in terms 
indicative of his belief that he was entailing his honours 
with them.” 


Now, I must insist that if Jean (as heir of en- 
tail) did inherit the dignity under the patent, to 
the exclusion of the heir of line, the dignity was 
obviously not limited to heirs of line. And that 
she did so inherit my opponents assert :— 

“The title was evidently destined to pass along with 
the estates,and did so; Jean, as Lady Ruthven, was 
served heir of entail and provision of her brother.” —T. T. 

“Jean, the youngest sister, as Lady Ruthven was re- 

toured heir to her brother, and generally recognized as 
his successor in his peerage as well as his estates,”— 
Journal of J. 
How, then, can they afterwards turn round and 
say that, even if in her case there was a flaw, 
yet her successors, because they were heirs of line 
(which she herself was not), had a clear right to 
the dignity ?— 

“Supposing that the right of Jean, Lady Ruthven, 
was questionable, no such doubt rests on the succession 
after her death, as all the subsequent holders were heirs 
of line of the original grantee.”"—T. T. 

** We find the daughter of the second sister in enjoy- 
ment of the title, whose status, inasmuch as she was 


* This hypothesis is disproved by the exclusion of Sir 
W. Cunninghame. 

+ This desperate suggestion is wholly unwarranted. 
Power of nomination was not conferred on a future 
generation. Moreover, not a trace of a nomination is 
in this case to be found. 

t Even if there was, this would not help matters, for 
the estates were not entailed by “ Lord Ruthven” (i.¢., 
the patentee), but by Ais son, and it was pointed out by 
Riddell that a limitation to “ heirs of entail ” could only, 
even by the most favourable construction, refer to ent 
executed “ before the death of roorwy ; for it would 
be absurd and preposterous to thag they could be 
competent thereafter” (Peerage Law, p. 204). 

The italics are my own. 

All three of which I have in turn concussed. : 

I challenge this statement as not in accordance with 
fact. It will be seen on referring to the entail which 
T. T. so unluckily quoted that it contains no terms 
which could possibly refer to the honours. 
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both heir of line and heir of entail (or nomination), was, 
so far as we can see, beyond legal doubt (!), as we also 
infer is that of the later Lords Rathven, her descend- 
ante.”—Jouraal of J. 

Having now shown that my opponents’ own case 
involves a hopeless contradiction, I address myself 
specifically to my critic’s charge that 
“Mr, Rounp’s whole argument is an attempt to draw 
away attention from the important points in the Ruth- 
ven case, which are, first, that the male line having 
failed in 1701, the title was retained on the Union Roll, 
1707, by those who were in a position to ascertain, and 
were bound to ascertain, whether grounds existed for 
such retention; second, that in their elaborate report 
in 1740,* made before the patent was burnt, the Lords 
of Session recognized the right of an heir-general to 
the barony.” 

Alas for T. T., these two “ important points ” are, 
like the Kilkenny cats, mutually destructive ! 
For, by his own showing, the Session’s report re- 

ized “ the right of an heir general” in 1740, 
while in 1707 the Union Roll recognized the right 
of an heir of entail who was not an heir general !t 
One is painfully reminded of the Lovat case, 
where (the direct male line failing about the same 
time as that of Ruthven) the Session assigned the 
dignity to the heir of line (in the absence of the 
heir male) in 1702, but in 1730 reduced their own 
decreet, and assigned it to the heir male, on his 
appearing before them. Truly suggestive this as 
to Ruthven! But surely it is audacious to assert 
that I drew away attention from these points when 
I explicitly showed that, the barony of Newark 
having been similarly retained on the Roll in the 
very teeth of the terms of its patent (ante, p. 169), 
these “important points” are worthless. As to 
the report by the Lords of Session in 1740, it 
“ contains” (as Riddell reluctantly admits) “ inad- 
vertencies and misconceptions,” and it “ recog- 
nized” at least two wrongful assumptions, namely, 
Newark, and Lindores.t In fact, it is clear from 
these contradictory ‘“‘recognitions” that those 
worthies had never seen the Ruthven patent, and 
had not even any proofs of its limitation. For, as 
to T. T.’s assertion that this report was “ made 
before the patent was burnt,” let me remind him 
that he has not produced one shred of evidence 


* This “elaborate report” was a fiasco, The Lords’ 
intention was to secure a readjustment of the Union 
roll. But, as Lyon (Mr. Burnett) informed the late 
committee, “there was no readjustment of the Union 
Roll” on this occasion. The Session reported to the 
Lords that as to their instructions “to state as far as 
they shall be able...... the 7 2 limitations,” it was 
not possible to comply with them. 

+ Assuming, that is, as T. T. does throughout, that the 
mere retention of the title on the Roll was a “ recogni- 
tion” of Jean's right; whereas, of course, it was nothing 
of the kind, for it would have been equally retained (in- 
dependent of her assumption) had the dignity, on the 
contrary, been limited, for instance, to collateral heirs 
male, whose extinction was as yet unproved. 

2 Riddell’s Peerage Law, p. 780. 


for the persistent but unsupported assumption that 
“ the original patent aatiell when Freeland House 
was burnt in 1750” (ante, p. 109). Nay, what 
evidence have we for its having ever been pre- 
served there, at least after the extinction of the 
male line in 1701? It is, at any rate, very curious, 
as I pointed out (ante, p. 169), that no steps were 
taken during its alleged existence to set its terms on 
record (as was done in the case of the barony of 
Rollo, created the same year, to heirs male general), 
and that every trace of its limitation is thus 
“anfortunately” lost. Is it not quite as likely 
that all this confusion sprang from the early loss 
of “the original patent,” possibly in the very 
troubles which followed close upon its grant ? 

The gradual evolution of that pseudo-barony of 
Ruthven, which, Mr. Foster submits, “ ought to 
have no place in a peerage,” can be clearly traced. 
Crawfard, the contemporary witness, states in his 
Peerage of Scotland (1716) that the (original) 
dignity “became extinct” on the death of the 
second lord. And when he made this statement 
he must have been aware that the honours had 
been assumed by Jean for the last fifteen years. 
Proceeding to the successive editions of the Com- 
pendium,—the British in 1725, 1729, 1741, and 
the Scots in 1756 and 1764,—we find no trace of 
the existence of this barony. It should be added 
that Riddell praises this work as more accurate 
and trustworthy than Douglas.* It is not till we 
come to Douglas himself (1764) that we find this 
title admitted, and at first, be it observed, with 
strange misgiving. He states that “ James...... 
hath voted as a peer at several elections,” but 
guards himself by the saving clause:— 

“ Tf (sic) the honours were to the heirs general of the 
patentee’s body, this lord’s title to the peerage is indis- 
putable.” 

Eventually, as we know, this clause dropped out, 
and the suggestion developed into a comfortable 
hypothesis. The total suppression of the long 
assumption of the honours by Jean, “ Lady Ruth- 
ven,” which T. T. has himself exposed (ante, 
. 110), and which is so marked in Wood’s 
wglas, did not spring from its compiler’s ignor- 
ance, but from his knowledge that this assum 
tion, which T. T. has so rashly dragged forth, 
would be fatal to his tottering hypothesis. 

Proceeding seriatim through my critic’s points,. 
I come to his discovery that “ it is a most —— 
line of argument for” me to quote Oxenford, 
Rutherford, Lindores, and Newark as cases of as- 
sumptions which have been disallowed, inasmuch 
as these were severally challenged, whereas Ruth- 
ven has escaped challenge (ante, p. 230). Let us see. 
The Lord Clerk Register, in his recent evidence, 
committed himself to the proposition that 


“as the law now stands the title may be held for genera- 
* Peerage Lav, p. 948, 
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tions by persons who have never taken any steps what- 
ever to establish their claim.”—A/inutes of Evidence, 71. 
And Lyon added that 

“in Scotland there are individuals as to whom it may be 
a@ matter of dispute as to whether they are peers,”— 
Wrongful assumptions were challenged in one of 
two ways: (1) by a counter-claimant, as in Oxen- 
ford and Rutherford—this was the normal and 
more frequent method, but could not apply to 
Ruthven, as there was no counter-assumption to 
raise the question; (2) by the vote happening to 
turn the scale at a contested election, as in Newark 
and Lindores. This was a very exceptional method, 
and the only important occasion on which it was 
enforced was the famous election of 1790, at which 
Lindores and Newark voted, but Ruthven (then a 
minor) did not. We thus perceive that it was 
from special circumstances that the Ruthven as- 
sumption escaped challenge, whereas in the above 
four cases those circumstances did not exist. We 
have, moreover, an instance of reckless inaccuracy 
in T. T.’s statement that ° 

“ James, then Lord Ruthven, voted at nearly all (sic) 
the elections of representative peers after his succession 
in 1732 till his death in 1783” (ante, p. 109), 

for, on testing it, I find there were some thirty 
elections within the above period, and that of these 
he voted at eleven / 

Having now laid bare in turn each one: ef my 
opponent’s fallacies, I can leave your readers to 
test for themselves his assertion that I give “an 
incorrect view of the statements made by Mr. 
Foster.” I repeat that Mr. Foster, having to 
deal with a “barony” which, though “ generally 
recognized,” cannot be authenticated by any instru- 
ment of creation whatever, has traced it to its 
origin in a mere “courtesy title” conceded to the 
recipient of a coronation summons, which anoma- 
lous title he is driven to describe as a “ coronation 
barony,” it being founded on nothing but a coro- 
nation summons. He points out that though this 
title might be claimed by “courtesy,” it could 
obviously not descend to the claimant’s heirs, but 
that (in the very passage which T. T. quotes) “ the 
barony created by Charles II. has been either 
wilfally grafted on to, or carelessly confused with,” 
it (Preface, p. iv). And he adds in a foot-note, 
which T. T. has declared to be “ absolutely un- 
meaning,” that the efforts of the Lords Rathven 
to homologate their (pseudo-) title, by voting as 
peers, have not altered the case, for “in Scotland 
esses the right is always traversible.” T. T. is 
doubtless prepared to assert of Riddell’s state- 
ment that the voiding of the Lindores votes, 
during the assumption of the title, “ bears upon 
the law as to prescription in honours,”* that it is, 
similarly, “ absolutely unmeaning.” 


* Peerage Law, p. 779. 


Lastly, we are assured by T. T. that Mr. Foster 
has not “ brought to light a state of things which 
has hitherto m unsuspected.” I reply that, 
with the exception of Mr. Foster’s work, we find 
this title figuring in every Peerage, from Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s downwards, without the faintest hint 
of its doubtful origin and status, If, as we are 
informed by T. T., “the succession to this title 
has been much discussed,” it is to be regretted 
that, with this knowledge, the Scottish authorities 
have allowed it annually so to figure, in a pub- 
lication which boasts their peculiar patronage, its 
true position “ wholly unsuspected,” beneath the 
official insignia of Ulster. 

I have to thank Sicma for the apposite sugges- 
tion that 
“Lyon and Ulster may be right in letting the matter 
rest, instead of stirring it up as Mr. Foster has done.” 
The duty of peerage editors and of kings of arms 
is, it would seem, in Stema’s opinion, to join ina 
conspiracy for hushing up every ugly doubt, and 
for “uttering” pleasant fables to the ever-credulous 
public. It is use Mr. Foster will not accede 
to this view that he is subjected to such attacks 
as these, and that he deserves, I venture to think, 
the support of every honest man. 

J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton. 


I must confess that I had overlooked Mr. 
Rovnn’s quotation from Riddell, and he is quite 
at liberty, if he pleases, to take the oversight as a 

roof of my ignorance. I am glad that he, at 
east, is thoroughly acquainted with the valuable 
works which I thought might be of benefit to him, 
as I have found them to be to myself, in such 
inquiries, 

ut will Mr. Rounp be very angry if I take 
the liberty of suggesting to him that, for one whose 
special endeavour it is to be “accurate” (ante, 
p. 168), he sometimes writes a little loosely ? 

Iam not aware that, strictly speaking, an earl- 
dom of Mar has been “ adjudged ” to Lord Kellie. 
This is not a mere quibble. One who wrote with 
adequate knowledge says :— 

“ All the writers on the subject lay down that the 
House has no authority to consider a peerage case unless 
it is referred to it by the Crown, and that, even then, its 
opinion is a mere opinion, and has no judicial conse- 
quence. The House of Lords can only determine judi- 
cially upon appeal,” &c.—Article on “Life Peerages,” 
Fraser's Magazine, April, 1871. 

I know only too well the weight which Lord 
Mansfield’s dictum has had with the Committee of 
Privileges, who have been led by their chairman to 
believe that, because Lord Mansfield had a great 
reputation as an English lawyer, he was infallible 
when he dealt with Scottish peerage law, with 
regard to which most later authorities hold that 
he was extremely ignorant. In proof of this I may 
cite one paragraph of a letter from Mr. Maidment 
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which now lies before me. He says, speaking of a 
certain publication :— 

“It is very severe upon Lord Mansfield, whose legal 
‘capacity as regards Scotch matters I have, like my late 
friend John Riddell, considered altogether worthless” ! 

Yet it appears that the dicta of one so incom- 
petent are to be maintained for all time coming, 
and that they may be so the opinions of the com- 
petent are to be set at naught. It is upon such 
dicta that we are asked to acquiesce in Lord 
Redesdale’s new creation of an earldom of Mar 
dating from 1565, although we have no patent, nor 
anything else that is tangible, in its favour, except 
a foreigner’s idle gossip and Lord Redesdale’s 
‘dictum “it must have been”; and for this shadowy 
figment we are to give up the grand old earldom. 

I have had much converse with people who had 
a knowledge of such matters to which Lord Redes- 
dale could hardly lay claim, bat I never yet have 
heard one word of approval of his “ adjudication,” 
except such as naturally proceeded from the in- 
terested parties or professional advocates of the 
Kellie claim. 

I do not doubt that Mr. Rounp knows as well 
as Ido what opinions were entertained, not only 
of Lord Mansfield’s dictum, but of the proceedings 
in that Mar case to which Mr. Rounp so com- 
placently refers me, by Lord Crawford, James 
Maidment, John Stuart, Alexander Sinclair, and 
Thomas Dickson (not to cite the much abused, 
but learned and conscientious, authorities of the 
Lyon Office). Some of these were not, like my- 
self, mere dilettante “ students of Scottish peerage 
law,” and as such, of course, to be held in legal 
contempt, but “ practical and experienced lawyers.” 
Mr. Rounp is mistaken in supposing thst, with such 
evidence to the contrary before me as is afforded by 
the Kellie claim, I “ must have forgotten that cases 
of peeragearedecided...... not by students of Scottish 
peerage law.” He is, unhappily, right in his fact, 
though wrong in his inference. I quite understand 
how inconvenient it is to those whose interests are 
concerned in the maintenance of Lord Redesdale’s 
“judgment” and Lord Mansfield’s dictum, to 
have them called in question by the lay “students 
of Scottish peerage law.” We shall not, however, 
be repressed by the sneers of those who, ex confesso, 
are not “students of Scottish peerage law”; for I 
hambly hold that, in the interests of truth and 
justice, it is eminently desirable that the public in 
general, and especially those who as peers will 
shortly have to vote upon questions which seriously 
affect Scottish peerages, should understand that 
Lord Redesdale and Lord Mansfield are not as 
competent judges of questions of Scottish peerage 
law as the eminent students of that law whose 
names I have given, who dissent altogether from 
Lord Mansfield’s dictum as to the descent of 
Scottish dignities, and who have just as little 
respect for Lord Redesdale’s new Mar creation as 


they have for “coronation baronies”; and that 
though, to all appearance, it is becoming highly 
penal, even in peers of the realm, to differ from the 
noble Chairman of Committees, yet that those who 
have the courage to do it in the Mar case will find 
themselves in excellent company. 

With regard to Mr. Rovnn’s quotation 
from Mr. Hewlett’s book, I have only to say 
that the mere iteration of Lord Mansfield’s 
dictum with the cautious addendum, “it appears 
to be a rule of law,” does not seem, to my non- 
legal mind, to add any strength whatever to the 
argument. The quotation from Lord Redesdale’s 
Letter, which contains the “argument from ex- 
pediency,” seems to me to be utterly unworthy, 
and to resolve itself into some such chain of 
reasoning as this : “Truth and justice have been 
(possibly) set aside in past cases ; it would, there- 
fore, ‘be very injurious, and attended with serious 
consequences,’ if truth and justice were in future 
to prevail.” Joun Woopwarp. 

ontrose. 


Tue (6" S. vii. 249).—Mr. Norra has found 
a good example of a rare and valuable word, illus- 
trating rather a dark place in English etymology. 
I regret that in my Dictionary the account of 
deal, in the sense of “deal board,” is utterly 
wrong ; it has no connexion with Du. deel, a deal 
or part (which is neuter, and answers to A.-S. 
diel , but is borrowed from Du. deel, a deal-board, 
plank, which is feminine. Now thel is the true 
English word corresponding to deal board, and has 
the same sense of “board” or “plank”; if there 
was any difference, it is probable that a thel was 
thinner or smaller than a plank. The A.-S. thel, 


a plank, occurs in several compounds, all given in - 


Grein’s Dictionary; and the closely allied word 
thill, the shaft of a cart, is still in use, and is fully 
treated of in my Dictionary. Corresponding to 
the theoretical Teutonic form thela, we have A.-S. 
thel, Icel. thili, a wainscot, plank, O.H.G. dil, dilo,a 
plank; and corresponding to the theoretical Teutonic 
form theljan, a substantive of the weak declension, 
we have A.-S. thille, E. thill, Icel. thilja, planking, 
a bench for rowers,a deck; Du. deel, a plank, 
deal board ; G. diele, a deal, plank. The interest- 
ing point is this, and should be noted, that at least 
three Dutch words have been taken into Eng- 
lish in which d corresponds to an original th, and 
we have sometimes retained nevertheless the allied 
E. words. Examples are seen in drill (Dutch), the 
native E. word being thrill; deal board (Dutch), 
the native E. word being thel, allied to thill ; 
and lastly deck (Dutch), the native E. word being 
thatch. One result is that drill, deal, deck cannot 
be found at an early date. For the first, I know 
of no examples earlier than Cotgrave and Ben 
Jonson ; for the last, none earlier than Lord 
Surrey ; whilst for deal I can find nothing earlier 
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than the mention of “a thousand deal boards” 
in Clarendon’s Civil War, ii. 675, cited by 
Richardson. Any earlier quotations for any of 
these words would be a gain. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Gaosts 1s Catnoric Covstrizs (6" §, vii. 
243).— K. H. B., speaking of Spanish popular 
beliefs, says: “Ghosts, however, as usual abroad, 
seemed not to be in demand; and the supply 
was consequently nil...... Ghosts are an unknown 
quantity, almost, in Roman Catholic countries, 
while they favour every old house in Protestant 
lands”; and he asks for “experiences of Italian 
traditions on this point.” I beg to offer him the 
following passage as a small contribution towards 
a reply. have met with it in Mrs. Piozzi’s now 
almost forgotten, but really very readable and in- 
teresting Observations...... aJourney through 
France, Italy, and Germany. Writing under date 
of Jan. 20, 1786, she says:— 

“The Neapolitans are not, I think disposed to 
cowardly, though easily persuaded to devotional, super- 
stitions. They are not afraid of spectres or supernatural 
apparitions ; but sleep contentedly and soundly in small 
rooms made for the ancient dead, and now actually in 
the occupation of old Roman bodies, the catacombs be- 
longing to whom are still very impressive to the fancy.” 
I may add, perhaps not irrelevantly, one illustra- 
tion of the attitude of the English Catholic mind 
in the presence of apparently supernatural appari- 
tions. I remember that some forty years ago a 
schoolfellow of mine, now a peer, was suddenly 
awoke one night, and started up in bed at seeing 
a tall white figure, apparently black at the top, 
standing motionless at his bedside. He told us 
the next day that he thought it was the devil, 
and considering it useless to attack him, he simpl 
used in self-defence and silently the semi-manual, 
semi-verbal prayer known as “the sign of the 
cross,” and lay quietly down again. This com- 
pletes my illustration; but it is necessary, for other 
reasons, to add the dinodment. In a few moments 
he saw that the figure breathed, whereupon, jump- 
ing out of bed, he seized it, only to find that it 
was another of our schoolfellows, now dead, who 
was walking in his sleep. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Mepats (6% S. vii. 7).—These medals were 
struck in the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
and the first three form a portion of an extensive 
series of jettons, which, struck both in silver and 
copper, serve to illustrate every point of their 
romantic history, from the commencement of their 
struggle against the Spaniards until comparatively 
recent times. 

No. 1, of the date of 1591, has reference to the 
rejection of the proffered mediation of Rudolph IL, 
—— of Germany. The female figure in the 
wicker enclosure is the genius of Liberty, and the 


lion or in her shield is that of the state of 
Holland. The legends explain themselves, and 
are well expressive of the confidence the newly- 
formed states had begun to entertain as to the- 
ultimate issue of the struggle, and their fear of the 
dangers attending a treacherous negotiation. 

No. 2, struck in 1597, serves to relate the prin- 
cipal results of the glorious victory of Turnhout. 
D. O. M. is abbreviated from Deo optimo maximo, 
and the legend on the reverse concisely gives 
thirty-nine standards captured from the Spaniard, 
three towns taken beyond the Rhine, and six on 
this side, within a period of three months. 

No. 3 was issued at an earlier period, in the 
year 1577, and renders graphically a sense of the 
crushing weight of misfortune that, in spite of 
transient successes, seemed to press upon the few 
individuals and communities who dared to keep on 
the unequal struggle against the mighty power of 
Spain. Thehalf-clothed figure is Elijah; the Hebrew 
word is that of Jehovah. Like the prophet, the 

triot cause had to depend upon the immediate 
Counter of Heaven, and the legends illustrate this 
state of feeling. 

No. 4 is a jetton, bearing no special historical 
character. It is a mark or counter issued by one of 
the mints, and probably has some special sign to 
show where it was struck. From the sixteenth 
century such counters were frequently issued by 
the masters of mints at the various German cities. 
The French mints had their issues of a similar 
description, and also the Spaniards in their own 
portion of the Netherlands. Those struck in silver 
are naturally much less common than those in 
copper. In this instance allusion is made to the 
band that keeps them together as the United Pro- 
vices of Lower Germany, and as each province 
struck its own money, the fact of these counters 
being issued in the name of the whole body might 
not be without its use. To say anything about the 
value of these interesting historical memorials is 
rather a difficult matter. Should your correspond- 
ent care to communicate with me on the subject, 
I shall be happy to discuss the matter with him. 

W. S. 

Manchester. 


Rateton Hovse S. vii. 8).—This house 
belongs to a family of friends of mine, who tell 
me that half the house had to be pulled down 
about eighteen years since. There is not only a 
tradition of Sir Walter’s residence there (particu- 
lars of which were collected in a paper in House- 
hold Words a little while ago), but also of Queen 
Elizabeth having visited him there, coming by 
barge on the river Effra (long since covered up). 
The story further runs that the Queen reward 
the bargeman with a piece of land at that part of 
Kennington called Rush Common. This is said 
to be recorded in the Lambeth Parish Books: 
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There is no doubt the house might very well have 
been Raleigh’s residence, from the date of its struc- 
ture and fittings. The carved oak panelling, stair- 
case, and mantels are very fine. Some time ago, 
in repairing the roof, some tobacco pipes were 
found, which were fondly hoped to have belonged 
to the illustrious introducer of the weed, but have 
since been pronounced to be of Charles IL.’s date. 
R. H. Busx. 


Att Sours (6" §. vii. 8)—Mr. Wartertow 
inquires if there be any church in England, an- 
terior to a.p. 1500, dedicated to All Souls. 
Parker, The Calendar of the Anglican Church 
Illustrated, p. 182, has the are :—* The noble 
foundation of Archbishop Chichele in Oxford is 
named in honour of All Souls, as is also the church 
of Aughton, Yorkshire; but it is singular that the 
only other church we have been able to find with 
this dedication is the modern one in Langham 
Place, London.” E. Leaton BLenkinsopr. 

(There is a new district church of All Souls at East- 
bourne.) 


Yorxsnire (6 §. vii. 8).—The arms 
of Selby Abbey, and now of the town of Selby, 
are Sable, three swans arg. In a list of the arms 
of Yorkshire abbeys (Local Notes and Queries) the 
arms are, Sable, three swans close argent, with the 
bills and feet or. There are four representations of 
the shield in the British Museum. Ina procession 
roll of the lords to the Parliament of 1512 (Feb- 
ruary 4, Henry VIII.), the arms are emblazoned, 
Sable, three swans arg. (Cole’s MSS. British 
Museum, vol. iii. fol. 57). In Tonge’s Northern 
Visitation in 1530 a similar shield is given, with 
a mitre and crosier on the top of the shield, and 
the following memorandum, “ It is said that there 
is another coat for this abbey, a mitre with a 
crosier passing through it, to show it to be a mitred 
abbey, as I have seen at other places, as at Bristol; 
but the real coat is as above, the same as in the 

. procession to parliament” (Ibid., vol. xviii. 
f. 313). A third Visitation, in 1530, has the mitre 
and crosier as described above, and the swans’ feet 
tipped or (Harl. MS. 1499). The fourth repre- 
sentation, said to be by Sir William Dethick, 
Garter, gives the swans or (Lans. MS. 255, fol. 13). 
I acknowledge my indebtedness to Morrell’s Selby 
for part of the above. L. Hoimes. 

Ferry Bridge. 


Yorxsuire Caristwas Customs §, vii. 
24).—It may interest the readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
learn that these customs are observed much nearer 
at hand than at Harrogate, as reported by A. J. M. 
The writer is glad to say that in his own house, 
situated in the parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Ken- 
sington, on this last as on previous Christmas Eves, 
might have been seen 9 yule-log, yule-cakes, yule- 
candles (presented), and frumety made from creed 


wheat sent from Yorkshire, and he knows at least 
two other houses in the western postal district of 
the metropolis of which the same thing might be 
said. Harrogate is a little too far westward, but 
in the north-eastern and more purely Scandinavian 
portions of the county these customs are still 
universal, and people keep the feast of Odin 
without knowing it. CLEVELANDER. 


“ Vessel” is here, I think, a corruption of “was- 
sail.” At Wakefield when they bring round the 
milly-box (query, my lady’s box), they sing the 
carol “Here we come a wesselin’ among the 
leaves so green.” An old herring-box or table- 
drawer, lined with moss and evergreens, represents 
the stable or manger, a large doll the holy 
Virgin, and a smaller one on either side the 
infants Jesus and James (see A pocryphal Gospels), 
oranges and red apples the offerings of the magi, 
paper flowers and imitation jewellery the rejoicing 
of the Gentiles. At least, so says a writer in the 
Sacristy, i. 27-29. The children do not alwa 
see so ware into the inner meaning. One, for 
instance, when asked, a few years ago, what one 
of the dolls represented, replied, “ — 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. aa 


Curious Names (6% §. vii. 24).— 
The reference is to Sawley (not Sawtry) Ferry, in 
the county of Derby. The registers of Sawley 
Church record that on October 15, 1667, “ An- 
thony Wood, Minister of Sawley and Willne, was 
buried.” ALFRED WALLIS. 


A Frencn Case (6" §. vii. 5).— 
T. H. will find full particulars of the case of 
Martin Guerre in Répertoire Général des Causes 
Célébres, Premitre Série (Anciennes), ed. 1835, 
vol. iv. pp. 364-75; and the story more 
picturesquely given in Crimes Célébres, by Dumas, 
Arnould, Fiorentino, &c., ed. 1842, vol. vii. 
pp. 236-303 ; in the introduction to the same 
similar cases are referred to. R. H. Busx. 


The tale of the impostor Arnold Tilh is told at 
considerable length, and told well, in the Month 
(magazine and review), vol. iii. new series, January 
to June, 1871, being condensed, as is said, from 
the account given in the first volume of the French 
collection of Causes Célébres, and from that in the 
first volume of the German collection, printed at 
Leipzig in 1842, under the name of Der Newe 
Pitaval. The paper in the Month is most interest- 
ing and well worth reading. It is headed “A 
Case of Personation in the Sixteenth —, 


Booxrtates with Greek Morrozs (6" §. iv. 
266, 414, 497; v. 296; vi. 136, 218, 398).—Up to 
the present time only eleven such plates have ad 
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enumerated in “N. & Q.,” and I can add but 
three since my last letter on the subject a year 


Hilayard, . HMIZY . ITANTOS. 

2. S. Vanghan, 

3. Guil. Oliver, M.D.,S.R.S., ANEXOY. KAI. 
ATIEXOY. 

This plate is engraved by J. Skinner, and is 
therefore circa 1730-40, besides which it is most 
curious in design, having for dexter supporter a 
nup, and sinister a priest in cassock and hood, 

E. Farrer. 

Brossingham, Diss. 


Caur’s Heap Rott (6™ 8. vii. 8).—The fol- 
lowing account, taken from Herbert’s Antiquities 
of the Inns of Court and Chancery, p. 227, will, I 
think, give an explanation of this item:— 

“ The chief cook [of the Middle Temple] had various 
perquisites, as the dripping and scummings, the rumps 
and kidnies of loins of mutton (which was the ancient 
supper fare). He besides gave every Easter term a calves 
head breakfast to the whole — for which every 
gentleman paid at least ls. But in 11 Jac. I. this break- 
fast was turned into a dinner, and appointed to be on the 
first and second Monday in Easter term. The price per 
head was regularly fixed, and to be paid by the whole 
society, as well absent as present; and the sum thus 
collected, instead of belonging solely to the cooks, was 
divided among all the domestics of the house.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Aw Otp Liceysine Law (6" §. vii. 8).—Some 
old forms of licences as used in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time are given in a book on Simboleography, by 
“ William West, of the Inner Temple, Esquire,’ 

blished at London in 1622. The licences in 

oglish are printed in black letter, and include, 
among others, “ A licence to brew,” “ A licence to 
keepe a wine taverne” “ A licence to sell ale,” “A 
licence to keepe an alehouse.” There are also in 
the same book in Latin drafts for “ A recognisance 
for keeping a taverne,” and “A recognisance for 
keeping an alehouse.” It is strange that in a book 
printed, as this apparently was, in 1622, the 
sovereign’s name introduced in the various deeds, 
&c., should be Queen Elizabeth’s, and not that of 
Ga reigning monarch, W. H. Parrersoy, 

ast. 


Crrexcester (6" vii. 8).—If the narrative 
of William Budden, 1685, were known to Eustace 
Budgell, who wrote No. 379 of the Spectator under 
the signature X., it may have suggested to him 
the story, with which that paper concludes, of the 
alleged discovery of the sepulchre of Rosicrucius, 
in which was the statue of a man in armour, hold- 
ing a truncheon before a burning lamp, which on a 
third step being made by the intruder was dashed 
into pieces by the figure, which was moved by 
clockwork set in motion by springs beneath the 
floor. The writer does not indicate the source of 
this story, nor have I been able to ascertain its 


origin. No such nas Rosicrucius appears in 
the biographical dictionaries, but under “ Rosi- 
crucian” in the Penny C. ia sundry works 
are attributed to John Valentine Andrew, a Ger- 
man, 1586-1654, in one of which, Fama Fraterni- 
tatis des Loblichen Ordens des Rosenkreuzes, Frank- 
fort, 1617, there is a story of a certain Christian 
Rosenkreuz, a German noble of the fourteenth 
century, who after travelling in the East re- 
turned home and founded a fraternity, who lived 
together in a building which he raised under the 
name of “ Sancti Spiritus,” where he died at 106 
years of age. The place of his burial was kept a 
profound secret. On the door of the “Sancti 
Spiritus” he directed this inscription to be placed : 
“ Post cxx annos patebo.” The whole story has a 
very legendary appearance, and the existence of 
Rosenkreuz seems very doubtful. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


IntusTRaTion oF 1 Cor, rv. 4 (6" vii. 25). 
—The use of by=against, mentioned by your cor- 
respondent, is also illustrated by the following 
passage :— 

77 ke not this by any english kin 

Nor by our high forsight prouids, 
That dyre debate is fledde to foraine Realmes, 
Whiles we inioy the golden fleece of peace.” 
Gascoigne, The Steel Glass, p. 58, 
ed, Arber, 1868. 
For further examples of the usage cf. The Bible 
Word-book, by Eastwood and Wright. 
F. Binxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 

The Greek here is the exact equivalent of the 
“Nil conscire sibi” of Horace. But is not the use of 
by =against, illustrated by the lines said to have 
been written with her diamond ring by the Princess 
Elizabeth on the window-pane of her chamber at 
Woodstock in 1553 ?— 

“ Much su ed by me, 
Nothing be, 
Quoth Elizabeth prisoner.” 
A. T. M. 


Jouw Favour (6 S, vii. 27).—T. C. might 
perhaps find the marriage register he is in search 
of at Leeds. In the pedigree of Wade given in 
Whitaker's Hist. of Leeds, Anthony Wade, the 
father of Priscilla, is described as of King’s Gross, 
near Leeds, and his marriage is said to have taken 
place on Nov. 3, 1590, at Leeds. In the third 
volume of Old Yorkskire, edited by Mr. William 
Smith, F.S.A.S., there is a notice of the Wades 
of King’s Cross which differs somewhat from the 
pedigree given by Whitaker. G. 


Bett vii. 24).—Mr. Taxcock may be 
interested to know that the absurd derivation of 
this word given in the new edition of the Eacy- 
clopedia Britannica is grobably not evolved 
from the inner consciousness of “the gentleman 
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who has furbished up the old article.” It is given 
in that mine of etymological absurdities, Minsheu’s 
Guide into the Tongues (1617). Minsheu has: 
“A Bell, Goth: Belg: Belle, idem. Vel a pelwvi, i. 
a basen, qua olim vsi sunt pro campania,” &c. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Gamoerra (6" S. vii. 25)—a wooden leg; a 
of gamba, aleg. R. S. Caarnock. 
ice, 


Mernop or Impatinc Arms (6% 
S. vii. 207).—An example of this method of im- 

lement may be seen on the slab to George Thorp, 

.D., Prebendary of Canterbury and benefactor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on the floor of 
the south transept of Canterbury Cathedral. His 
own arms, a fess embattled between three trefoils, 
are in the centre ; on the dexter side those of his 
first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Marmaduke 
Gresham, Bart., a chevron between three mullets; 
on the sinister side, on a cross five mullets, the 
arms of Randall or Randolph, of Kent, being 
those of his second wife. 

Granvitte Levesdn Gower. 


Surewssvry Scoot (6" vii. 228).—I would 
refer Mr. Apyitt to Lowndes’s Bibliog. Manual, 
under the head of “Shrewsbury.” I would also 
add that the Shrewsbury School library contains 
many hidden treasures. My friend Mr. Henry 
Bohn tells me that he was once in that library 
with the celebrated head master, Dr. Butler, and 
pointed out a book of great value which was lying 
on the floor. This the learned doctor had bound 
in morocco and carefully put away. I merely 
mention this anecdote to show the value of the 
library. As an old Shrewsbury man I could give 
many details as to the past customs, pastimes, and 
daily routine of school life in Dr. Butler's as well 
as Dr. Kennedy’s time. 

Grorce Provost. 

St. Austin’s Priory, New Kent Road. 

[ We should be glad to have a paper. } 


Mary Lea Gipman (6" vii. 208). — The 
courtesy of Mr. A. J. C. Hare, expressed through 
a common friend, enables me to answer my own 
query as to this good woman. Her epitaph is as 
tollows:— 

“Mary Lea Gidman 

June 2. 1800: Oct. 19. 188. 
Through fifty four years, 
Devoted, honoured, and beloyed 

in the Hare family,” 
Mr. Hare adds that “ Mary Lea,” who ras always 
called Leah in the family, “ rests by the side of her 
mistress, with these words [i.¢. the words given 
above] upon a small white marble cross, in the 
churchyard of Hurstmonceaux.” My collection 
of epitaphs on faithful servants is, I find, a subject 
of surprise and ridicule; and if I am Xanthius 


Phoceus I have no Flaccus to defend me. Never- 
theless, I beg to say again in “N. & Q.” that I 


am glad to receive such epitaphs. One gentlemap,. 


a stranger to me, has already sent me many scores 
of them, all admirably copied by himself. 
A. 


Tue Haics or Bemersyve (6" §. vii. 102, 152, 
194, 231, 275).—There is only one word in In- 
QUIRER’Ss articles on which I wish to make a remark, 
viz., the word “ recent” as applied to the claim of 
my family to belong to the Haigs of Bemersyde. I 
am now above seventy years old, and can testify 
that nearly sixty years ago my father and his 
brothers claimed to be Haigs of Bemersyde, and 
used their arms on their carriages and plate, and 
that it was as little doubted that we were Haigs 
of Bemersyde as that our name was Haig, and 
family pride had not died out amongst the Clack- 
mannanshire Haigs. 

I myself, many years before there was any 
chance of Bemersyde falling to any of the family, 
when I was electioneering in Middlesex, claimed 
to be descended from the Haig who fought on the. 
winning side at Bannockburn, and was laughed at 
in the Morning Star of those days as having 
* Bannockburn on the brain,” so that the state- 
ment that our claim to be Haigs of Bemersyde is 
recent is not in accordance with fact for two gene- 
rations at least. James Haic, M.A. 

Merehiston Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Rererences Wantep S. vii. 267).—1. The 
outside of the shield was of gold, and the inside of 
silver, and the contending knights were clad, the 
one in black armour and the other in white. See 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 137, 165 ; ii. 98. Recently I 
have discovered that the query (6 S. i. 166) at 
the foot-note is wide of the mark, and Beaumont 
an assumed name. The author of the apologue was 
Joseph Spence, a divine, an accomplished scholar, 
and Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, an appointment he held from 1728 until 
1738. Cf. Watt, Authors, vol. ii. sn. p. 871 ; 
Rose, Biog. Dict., vol. xii. pp. 85-6. 

4. In Mallet’s poem of Amyntor and Theodora 
(canto iii. 1. 176) are these words :— 

“ Are afflictions aught 
But mercies in disguise ?” 
Witiiam Parr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


4. Is D. C. L. thinking of Longfellow’s words. 
in Resignation, one of his “By the Fireside” 
poems? We read there that 

“ oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise,” 


sc. that of afflictions. P. J. F. Gantition. 


“ CHRIST WHOSE GLORY FILLS THe skies” 
S. vii. 268).—The claim of Toplady is absolutely 
groundless, The hymn was printed in the very 
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year of his birth, 1740, viz, in the second volume 
of Hymns and Sacred Poems, by John and Charles 
Wesley. See Dr. Osborn’s large collection of the 
Wesley Poems, vol. i. p. 224. It is carefully ex- 
cluded from Mr. Sedgwick’s edition of Toplady’s 
Hymns and Sacred Poems, 1860. See his Preface, 
p. xiii, and his appendix. D.C. L. 


Mary Queen or Scors: tae Cotour oF HER 
Hare (6™ §. iv. 485; v. 114, 218, 231, 295, 318; 
vi. 138, 251, 458).—Robertson, describing Queen 
Mary’s appearance, says:— 

“ Her hair was black, though, according to the fashion 
of that age, she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of 
colours.”—Jistory of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 177, 
ed, 1/01. 

To this custom of wearing false hair there are at 
least three distinct allusions in Shakespeare, and 
two show that the adopted colour was golden :— 
** Look on beauty, 
And you shall see "tis purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it: 
So are those — snaky golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 
Merchant mA Venice, III. 2, 
“ Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To livea pron | life on second head ; 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay.” 
Sonnet ixviii. 
“Thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burthens of the dead.” 
Timon of Athens, IV. 3. 
F. C. Brexseck Terry, 
Cardiff. 


Conxy (6 §. vi. 146, 273, 477).—A cultivated 
Boston lady, whom I met at Florence last year, 
after giving me a list of words in which she had 
observed Boston parlance had no echo in the mouth 
of her English acquaintance, wound up with, “ And 
now the prettiest and most characteristic expres- 
sion we have at all is the word cunning, to 
signify all that is tender and sweet in a little 
child. When we say ‘What a cunning little 
thing !’ it is a word by itself, having no connexion 
with the common use of it; and I have not been 
able to find whence it comes.” Perhaps the York- 
shire saying “a conny lile barn,” quoted ante, 
p. 477, supplies the key. R. dH. Busx. 


Cratrerton’s Writixes (6" §. vi. 404; vii. 
93, 116).—R. E. M. refers Mr. Epccumse to 
some promised paper by Mr. John H. Ingram in 
Harper’s Magazine. Has nobody heard of Dr. D. 
Wilson’s Chatterton: a Biographical Study? It 
is a small po ular volume, published by Mac- 
millan. Carlyle highly commended it in a letter 


in the Atheneum. But there is also the carefully 


edited issue of Works by 

published by Bell, and also with a biographi 

sketch; see also new edition of Encyclopedia 

article “ Chatterton.” H. 
iswic 


Locatitigs MENTIONED BY 
Cuaucer (6" §, vii. 221).—In “ The Canterbur 
Tales of a Chaucer, 2 New Text, wi 
Illustrative Notes by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A.,” &c. (my copy has no date or publisher's 
name), is the following interesting note (p. 48):— 

“ 4012. Strothir, This was the valley of Langstroth, or 
Langstrothdale, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as 
pointed out by Dr, Whitaker, Hist. of Craven, p. 493. I 
am informed that the dialect of this district may be 
recognized in the phraseology of Chaucer's ‘ecoleres 
two.’” 

There is another curious allusion to the same sub- 
ject in Burke’s Patrician, vol. iii. p. 108, where 
Wallington East and West (co. Northumb.) are 
enumerated among the estates of Alan del Strother, 
who served as High Sheriff for Northumberlan 

in 1356 and 1357, and is said by the writer to 
have been “‘g contemporary of Chaucer at Cam- 
bridge.” His grandson died without issue, and 
Wallington passed with a coheiress to the Fen- 
wicks. 


In Mr. Rre’s interesting paper on Chaucer 
localities (ante, p. 222) he suggests —or is he 
quoting Tyrwhitt ?—that Oyse, 1. 838, means the 
river Ouse. Speaking of the noise that came out 
of the “domus Dedaly,” Chaucer says:— 

“That had hyt stonde upon Oyse, 

Then myght hyt han herd esely 

To Rome Y trowe sikerly.” 
Oyse evidently means not a place but a river, on 
which the house might stand, and the extravagant 
hyperbole suggests that the sound might be heard 
as far as Rome. Is it not more likely that Chaucer 
meant the river Oise, close to Paris? It joins the 
Seine only about fifteen miles from the cit ce) 
that it might be made to indicate Paris with as 
great (or as little) probability as the Seine. 

J. Drxoy. 


“A Mowrtn’s Minp”: St. Grecory’s TRENTAL 
(6 §. vi. 205, 251, 352, 374, 410, 458, 516; vii. 
115).—The passage in the will of John Sendall, 
Canon of Ripon, quoted by J. T. F. is quite clear. 
He bequeaths 161, 13s. 4d. for one thousand 
masses to be said as soon as possible, and at latest 
—ad ultimum—within a month from the day of 
his decease, é. ¢, they were to be commenced with- 
in that space of time. This is evident, because 
the testator desires that these thousand masses are 
to be celebrated more trentalis Sancti Gregorii, 
hence there would be one hundred and thirty- 
three trentals with one mass over. I presume 
these trentals would be the Gregorian trentals of 
the Sarum Use, of which I have already spoken 
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(6 S. vi. 518). Now parish priests have many of 
their masses engaged. On Sundays and holy days 
they have to offer it up for their flocks, in addition 
to which there are anniversaries and masses for 
benefactors, and for other intentions, which have 
to be celebrated. Hence to have one hundred and 
thirty-three trentals commenced within a month 
of the testator’s decease was no light undertaking. 
On the other hand, many free masses were to be 
obtained in the various monasteries and religious 
houses. Thus Edward, Duke of York, by his will, 
dated August 22, 1415, says:— 

“ Item qe mill messes des plus povres religieuses ge on 
pourra trouverer soient a plustost ge faire ce pourra apres 
ma mort celebrez pour m’alme, desqueux je veuille ge le 
prior & convent de Wytham en Selwode soient paiez pour 
cent messes pour chescun messe 11d., & semblalement le 
priour & convent de Beauvale en Shirwode pour L. messes, 
chescun des ordres des mendinantz en Londres & en ma 
vyle de Stamford pour L. messes, en mesme la manere 
come dessuis, & le surplus de mill meeses susditz es 

vres religieux come desuis, & en special as convents de 
Tharthous de Londres, Coventre, & Heenton joust Bathe, 
la discrecioun de mes Wills, 
p. 218. 

This one case will suffice. Here is an instance of 
thirty masses to be celebrated by a parish priest. 
Francis Esmonin “capitaine du charroy de 
Yartillerie de France,” by his will, dated Dec. 29, 
1673, makes a foundation of three hundred livres 
for thirty masses, to be celebrated, “ annuellement 
et & perpétuité,” in the church of Notre Dame du 
Chemin at Serrigny, near Beaune, in the diocese 
of Dijon. One was to be celebrated each Friday 
and Saturday in Lent, and the remainder during 
the different months of the year, at the convenience 
of the curé (Notice Historique et Archéologique 
sur l’Ancienne Chapelle de Notre Dame du Chemin, 
& Serrigny, Paris, 1861, pp. 39-40). 

WartertToy. 


Jouy, Lorp Lovetace (6" §. vii. 28).—I think 
that E. G. A. might obtain some information re- 
specting the family of Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, 
by addressing Mr. T. J. Hercy, J.P., of Crutchfield, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. Watrorp, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Kt. By Robert 
Graves, M.A. Vol. I. (Dublin, University 
ress. 
Sir Rowan Hamitton wasa great mathema- 
tician. If, however, that had been his only claim to 
remembrance, we doubt whether any large number of 
rsons would have been interested in his biography. 
e was much more—indeed, it isno exaggeration to say 
that he was one of the most distinguished men that Ire- 
land has produced. Though, perhaps, not a finished clas- 
sical scholar in the high and narrow sense, he was a 
great student, and seems to have had the faculty of 
segues languages with remarkable facility. We 
gather that he was not only master of Greek, Latin, and 
those modern European tongues which contain any valu- 


able literature, but that he knew Hebrew and ceveral 
other languages of the East. His intellect was remark- 
ably precocious, and his linguistic attainments when a 
little child seem to have been almost preternatural. 
His great powers attracted attention very early. He 
was appointed Andrews’ Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin when only twenty-one years of 
age. This led to a further proceeding, which must have 
struck persons at that time as most irregular, though: 
there is no reason to complain of its justice. By the 
direction of the founder the professor of astronom 
was one of the examiners for Bishop Law's prize, which 
is given yearly to the best answerer in the higher ma- 
themetics, In conformity with this regulation Hamilton 
was called upon, while still an undergraduate, to exa- 
mine men who had already taken their degree. Hamil- 
ton’s culture was very wide. He was, among other things, 
very decidedly a poet, but not of any great power. The 
volume before us contains several specimens of his muse, 
which were well worth preserving in a permanent form. 
He was a personal friend of Wordsworth, and the 
manner of the latter seems to have influenced him 
strongly, though there is a marked individuality of sen- 
timent. Several of Wordsworth’s letters to the young 
astronomer are given which cannot fail to interest. We 
quote a passage from one of them, dated November 26, 
1830, which shows how very far we have passed beyond 
the ideas of the best men of the great Reform-Bill time. 
Wordsworth tells his correspondent that he has recently 
heard a clergyman “gravely declare that the rotten 
boroughs, as they are called, should instantly be abo- 
lished without compensation to their owners; that 
slavery should be destroyed, with like disregard to the 
claims . . . of the proprietors; and a multitude of ex- 
travagances of the same sort.” 

A great part of the volume is composed of corre- 
spondence, in which many eminent names figure. There 
are several letters by Miss Edgeworth. At present the 
life is only carried down to 1832. We shall look out 
anxiously for the succeeding volumes. 


The Registers of the Parish of Leigh, Lancashire, from. 
February, 1558, to March, 1625, Edited by J. H. 
Stanning, M.A., Vicar. (Leigh.) 

Tuts beautifully printed volume will be of great value 

to all Lancashire genealogists, and to that much wider 

class which takes interest in the history and growth of 
names. We have examined the volume carefully—in- 
deed, have read almost every word of it except the index 

—and are bound to say that we have never seen a parish 

register edited with more reverend care. Every detail 

that it was possible to reproduce by means of ordinary 
types is given so faithfully that for almost every purpose 
that can be imagined Mr. Stanning’s imprint is as useful 
as the original itself. The index is made on an excellent 

lan, and seems to have been compiled with great care; 
but one thing, in our opinion, was wanted to make the 
book perfect, and that is an index of all the Christian 
names that are in any way peculiar. There are not 
many that call for special attention; there are not 
many of the sort commonly known as Puritan. Sebastian 
and Bonaventure occur, We would suggest that it is 

robable that these persons were the children of Roman 

atholic parents, and that they were called after the 
saints on whose days they were born. It is strange to 
find a Philadelphia in 1612; but in that year John 

Bradshawe, of Atherton, married Philadelphia Hulton, 

of the eame place, It is commonly thought that this 

name came into use in the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We believe, however, though we cannot produce 
chapter and verse for our assertion, that it occurs in this 
country occasionally before the Reformation. Ferdi- 
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nand, in the form of Farnando, occurs in 1561. It is 
strange to find this southern name so early. Notwith- 
- gtanding Ferdinando Fairfax—the old lord of the Civil 
War newspapers—it never became naturalized until the 
eighteenth 

On August 17, 1612, the following entry occurs among 
the burials: “‘ Northeren Tom de Loton mon.” Mr. 
Stanning draws attention to this, and quotes from a 
glossary a west country word northering, which, it 
seems, means wild, incoherent. If this the word 
meant, it would imply that Tom was an idiot, We ap- 
prehend, however, that it simply signifies that he was 
a wanderer from northern parts who had taken up his 
abode in the parish. 

Taken as a whole, there is little to remark as to the 
Christian names. Ralph (spelt Raffe) and Oliver are 
more common than in after days ; and we have examples 
of such good old names as Thurstan, Lettice, Clemence, 
Dulce, Constance, Mildred, Christabel, and Winifred. 
We have also come upon examples of Cismunda and 
Athanasius. Immine is a form we have never before 
met with; it occurs in the baptisms of 1575 and 1604. 
A Loaro Mylles was christened in 1591. The termina- 
tion daughter, where, according to modern use, we should 
“have son, occurs on many occasions. Ales Geffrey- 
daughter was baptized in 1622, and Joan Johnedaughter 
married in 1621. 

The volume will be of interest to heralds as well 
as genealogists and name-lovers. There are several 
useful plates of the arms of those of gentle blood whose 
‘births, marriages, or burials occur in its pages. We 
trust Mr. Stanning’s book will receive such a welcome 
that he may be induced to print the remaining portions, 
at least down to 1812. 


Historical Handbook to Loughborough. By Rev. W. G. 

Dimock Fletcher. (Loughborough, Wills.) 

The - of Loughborough, (Same author and pub- 

lisher. 

We have received the above two most useful pamphlets, 
illustrating the history of an important Leicestershire 
town. A handbook cannot enter deeply into antiquarian 
details, but we are bound to say that there are very few 
persons who will not find in these pages much that is 
new to them. The arrangement is very good, and the 
notes on religious nonconformity in past ages are espe- 
cially useful. John Howe, the noted Puritan theologian, 
was born here, and the fact is duly chronicled. In 1644 
incense was burnt in the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul here ; not, however, it would seem, for ritual pur- 
pores, but to sweeten it after soldiers had been quartered 
therein. The practice which persons who are not over- 
wise indulge in of changing the historic names of streets 
into something more “ polite” is incidentally noticed by 
Mr. Fletcher. The old town prison was near the 
shambles, in a place called Dark Hole Yard, This 
name, it seems, has not been found fine enough for 
modern use, so the spot has now been named Commer- 
cial Place. In speaking of Baxter Gate, Mr. Fletcher 
tells us that baxter is Scotch for a baker. It is certainly 
true if he means by “Scotch” Northern English; but 
does he not know that the word is also good old Midland 
English? 

The list of the Loughborough rectors, though small in 
‘compass, must have been a work of much labour. It 
gives just the sort of knowledge a student requires, and 

inte where to find far more. 


Round a Posada Fire. 4 Mrs. 8 G. Middlemore. 
Illustrated by Miss £. D. Hale. (Satchell & Co.) 


Tas short collection of Spanish stories has the great 
charm of freshness and novelty. The legends are pecu- 


liarly characteristic of the land of their origin, for the 
plot of most of them turns on religious superstition of a 
sombre grandeur tempered with a dash of chivalric 
romance, Miss Hale's illustrations are telling from their 
effective rendering of light and shade. The reating of 
these tales will pass the time almost as rapidly and 
pleasantly as did their narration in the Spanish posada. 
Precious Stones considered in their Scientific and Artistic 

> i By A. H. Church, M.A, (Chapman & 

ail. 


Tas little book is the latest addition to the most useful 
series of the South Kensington Museum Art Handbooks. 
It is a pity, we think, that Mr. Church has not treated 
his subject in a more popular manner. If he had 
written a little less scientifically he would have appealed 
to a much larger class of readers. it is, we are 
afraid that some who may take up Mr. Church’s book 
will be frightened at the author's ity and give up 
any further investigation of the subject. A catalogue of 
the Townshend collection, accompanied with illustra- 
ame of several of the gems, is given at the end of the 
volume, 


Our Own Country. Vol. V. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tats volume is equal in merit to its predecessors. The 
illustrations are as good and the letterpress as full of 
information as before. For admirers of Mr. Gladstone 
the fifth volume has special attractions, as it contains 
illustrations and an account of Hawarden Castle. 


WE understand that another shilling magazine, with 
the style and title of Merry England, will make its first 
appearance on the 19th (Primrose Day). It will be 
illustrated by etchings, and will deal largely with ques- 
tions of sociology. The names of Cardinal Manning, 
Mr. R. D, Blackmore, Col. Butler, Mr. Saintsbury, an 
Mr. Kegan Paul are among those of the contributors to 
the earlier numbers. 


Messrs. & Bowrs, Cambridge, announce 
as preparing for publication Cathedral Cities: Ely and 


Norwich, drawn and etched by Robert Farren, with an 
introduction by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L, 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

C. E, R. (“Shakspeare and Bacon ”).—See “ N. & Q..” 
5th 8. ii. 161, 246, 350; iii, 28, 32, 193, 458; iv. 55; vii. 
55, 234; 6% 8, vi. 277, 340, 416, 492. 

D. G, C. E.—You had better send us a letter to for- 
ward. 


Grorce Brack (“Clare Market ”)—See “N. & Q.,” 
1* 8. i. 196. 

M. L. B. should consult our General Indexes. 

8. D. 8.—See ante, p. 245, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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